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Blaise Pascal was for a while swept into the current of Jansenism 
and even wrote brilliantly in its defense. But his sincere religious 
spirit prompted his eventual and wholehearted submission to 
Holy Mother Church. 


His sister Jacqueline is not so well known in the annals of 
history. She became a nun in the Jansenist convent of Port Royal, 
and there her life was hidden from the world. 


Seldom has the mutual affection of brother and sister been so 
fruitful in spiritual attainment. For many years Jacqueline was 
her brother’s spiritual guide. Both of them were strong, deter- 
mined characters, each solicitous for the other’s happiness. But 
their temperaments, talents, and preoccupations were most 
unlike. 

Here we have a prodigy in the fields of mathematics and physics, 
who despised poetry; and his sister, with a precocious flair for 
verse-making, who found mathematics and science dry and un- 
interesting. However, this divergence of tastes did not weaken the 
bond of their mutual affection. 

Their life together at home and their separate lives after 


Jacqueline’s religious profession constitute the unusual story 
detailed in the most readable PASCAL AND HIS SISTER JAC- 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


President on Wages. For the most part, Presi- 
dent Truman’s conciliatory speech on October 30 
did little more than reiterate the Government’s 
reconversion policy on wages and prices promul- 
gated a few days after the Japanese surrender. 
Since that policy, which permitted employers to 
grant wage increases so long as these did not in- 
volve increases in prices, has manifestly failed to 
stop industrial unrest, it is not immediately ap- 
parent that any good has been accomplished by 
reiterating it. While Mr. Truman agreed with 
labor spokesmen that wages, reduced in many in- 
stances by loss of overtime, downgrading and 
shifts from high-wage war industries to low-wage 
peace industries, should and could be increased 
without any rise in prices, he carefully refrained 
from saying what increases were possible. He did, 
it is true, liberalize his Executive Order of August 
18 by providing relief for employers who grant 
wage increases and later find themselves losing 
money; but it is doubtful whether this gesture will 
break the deadlock between labor and manage- 
ment over the extent to which industry can raise 
wages without raising prices. Before the President 
went on the air, there were rumors that he would 
recommend a twenty- or twenty-five-per-cent 
increase in hourly wage rates, and that he would 
base his argument on a survey of business pros- 
pects recently submitted to the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion. Adverting to this 
expectation, the President justified his policy of 
non-intervention by saying that those who want 
him to use Government machinery to determine 
wage adjustments “have on other occasions been 
the first to point out that the continued interven- 
tion of Government must spell the end of our 
system of free enterprise.” 


Scolding for Congress. While Mr. Truman 
placed responsibility for breaking the wage-dead- 
lock on labor and management, he recognized 
that the continued failure of Government to deal 
with other reconversion problems was complicat- 
ing the situation. With a boldness somewhat rem- 
iniscent of his predecessor, he called upon Con- 
gress to stop what he inferred was a sitdown strike 
against the American people. Referring to the 
pigeon-holed amendment to the Unemployment 
Compensation Law, designed to help the unem- 
ployed through the reconversion period, he said: 
The responsibility for that [delay] is solely up to 
Congress—and specifically I mean the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives. 


Turning to the full-employment bill, which was 
passed by the Senate on September 28 and has 
been stalled in the House ever since, the President 
charged: 
The responsibility for the damaging delay in enacting 
this legislation is definitely at the door of the Commitee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Departments of the 
House of Representatives. 


Finally he again appealed to the Congress not to 
return the Employment Service to State adminis- 
tration until the emergency which originally re- 
quired Federal management had passed. If past 
actions are a guide, it is doubtful whether the 
Congress will heed these admonitions. In dealing 
with the Legislature, as well as with labor and 
management, Mr. Truman is confronted with the 
same deep social cleavages which split the country 
during the 1930’s, and which the war obscured 
but did not destroy. 


And Now Brazil. As revolutions go, the one 
which led to the ouster of President Getulio Var- 
gas, President of Brazil for the past fifteen years, 
was a model of its kind and deserves to be imitated 
by other revolt-minded Latin-American coun- 
tries. The Brazilian revolution was accomplished 


not only without bloodshed, but with such respect 
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for legality as is possible under the circumstances. 
The 1937 Constitution, which provides for the 
succession of the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court whenever the President dies or is removed, 
was punctiliously observed by the military leaders 
who “persuaded” Vargas to resign. They imme- 
diately installed Justice José Linhares as President. 
Until further reports are available, however, it is 
impossible to assess the significance of the Brazil- 
ian revolution. Vargas, who has been a dictator in 
fact if not in name, and not a bad one as Latin- 
American dictators go, had already announced his 
retirement and scheduled an election to choose a 
successor for December 2. One story has it that 
the Army moved when news leaked out that Var- 
gas was going to postpone the election until next 
Spring and then give Brazilians a chance to choose 
not a new President but a constituent assembly 
which would set up a more democratic regime. 
In this move Vargas was said to be supported by 
the Queremistas (followers of his) and by the 
Communists. Whether this is true or not, the 
ideological meaning, if any, of the shift in Rio de 
Janeiro remains obscure. 


1946 Tax Bill. Senate and House conferees on 
new tax legislation easily compromised their dif- 
ferences over the excess-profits tax and wartime 
excise taxes by repealing the former outright, ac- 
cording to the Senate’s desire, and retaining the 
latter for an indefinite future, as the House de- 
manded. The result of these and other compro- 
mises is a bill which cuts a whopping $5,900,000,- 
000 from the Government’s 1946 revenue—al- 
most a billion dollars over the figure beyond 
which, according to the solemn warning of the 
Treasury, the country cannot afford to go. Under 
the terms of the bill, which President Truman 
will very likely sign, the corporation-tax load is 
reduced $3,136,000,000, the rest of the relief go- 
ing to individual taxpayers. Even some business 
interests are inclined to question the wisdom of 
reducing taxes so quickly and so steeply, although 
the bill as it stands represents a victory for the 
business-supported coalition of Republicans and 
conservative Southern Democrats which domi- 
nates the 79th Congress. In its last monthly bulle- 
tin, the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
expresses the hope that “Secretary Vinson’s warn- 
ing against unduly rapid reduction in tax rates 
will be heeded.” It is an interesting commentary 
on the times that it was not heeded precisely be- 
cause many of those who incessantly demand a 
balanced budget urged the Congress to disregard 
it. If the national debt were not in excess of $250 
billion, we might permit ourselves a smile. 
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Control of Atomic Energy. One of the para- 
doxes of our present efforts for international 
peace is that the very topic which received the 
least attention and the most casual references at 
San Francisco is now the most hotly debated issue 
of international affairs. This is the subject of dis- 
armament. The atomic bomb has raised the prob- 
lem to the proportions of a great world contro- 
versy. As a result of the two explosions in Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki, the United States and Great 
Britain have found themselves faced with the ne- 
cessity of preparing a program for limitation of 
armaments which is likely to be more far-reaching 
than any attempt at disarmament seen in the 
inter-war period. Speaking before the Springfield 
International Te Deum Forum, Rev. Edward A. 
Conway, S.J., of the Department of Social Ac- 
tion, National Catholic Welfare.Conference, has 
urged nation-wide support of the recommenda- 
tion of Senator Brien McMahon for a world con- 
ference on atomic energy to be held immediately. 
Out of this conference there would be formed an 
Interim Armaments Commission to study and 
control all ultra-lethal weapons. Father Conway, 
in supporting the McMahon proposition, recalled 
the words of Pius XII, who at the beginning of 
World War II stressed the prime importance of 
giving emphasis to the mutual and progressive 
limitation of armaments. What was a lifeless topic 
at San Francisco has now become of vital interest 
to the whole world. The atomic bomb not only 
introduced a new type of warfare; it may also 
introduce a new way of thinking about warfare. 


Religious Freedom in Pre-war Poland. Our 
Comment of last week on this topic receives apt 
and timely confirmation from the Reverend 
Gaither P. Warfield, an American Methodist 
preacher, writing in the correspondence column 
of the New York Times, October 29. Mr. War- 
field registers an “emphatic protest” against the 
allegation of Wincenty Rzymowski, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in the Warsaw Government, that 
the Catholic Church had stamped out all other 
faiths in Poland. Other denominations in Poland, 
said Mr. Warfield, were not only guaranteed free- 
dom by the Constitutions of 1921 and 1935, but 
enjoyed it. “That I,” he continues, 

. was able for so many years [from 1924 to 1941] 
to live and propagate my religious beliefs in Poland 
sufficiently proves the falseness of Mr. Rzymowski’s 
statement. 

He also refutes the insinuation that Poland before 
1939 had no free education. “During the twenty 
years of Poland’s independence, she established 
28,722 free elementary schools for children be- 
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cween 7 and 14,” attended, in the year 1937-1938, 
by 4,851,000 children of all classes. There were 
722 public secondary schools and 717 trade 
schools. The five State universities and two col- 
leges of engineering charged “‘only nominal fees 
for registration and examinations.” AMERICA 
wishes to express its appreciation of Mr. War- 
field’s charity and devotion to truth. And it can- 
not but feel that Mr. Rzymowski must have 
adopted Hitler’s maxim that the bigger the lie, the 
more readily people believe it. 


intellectual Cooperation. On October 26, on 
the invitation of the President of Fordham Uni- 
versity, Rev. Robert I. Gannon, S.J., a group of 
educators met in a purely informal conference to 
consider a problem of great actuality and urgency. 
The immediate background of their conversation 
was the draft constitution for an Educational and 
Cultural Organization of the United Nations, 
which is now being discussed in London. Article 
VIII of this constitution suggests the establish- 
ment in each member-nation of a ““National Com- 
mission on educational and cultural cooperation, 
broadly representative of the Government and the 
principal groups devoted to and interested in edu- 
cational and cultural matters.” (Alternative sug- 
gestions are also made, none of them as satisfac- 
tory, from the democratic point of view, as this 
one.) Again, in Article XIV it is provided that 
“the Organization may cooperate with other spe- 
cialized international organizations, both public 
and private. .. .” In the light of these provisions, 
the Fordham meeting considered the responsibility 
resting on the Catholic academic world for mak- 
ing its due fraternal contribution to the promo- 
tion of collaboration between nations in all the 
fields of intellectual effort in which the ECOUN 
will work. The resolution was therefore accepted 
that 


... there should be formed a national association broad- 
ly representative of Catholic educational and cultural 
institutions and associations [which would have as a 
major purpose] to ensure that Catholic thought and 
culture, which have always so fundamentally and 
powerfully contributed to human civilization, be ade- 
quately represented both in the National Commission of 
the United States and among the specialized interna- 
tional organizations cooperating with the United Na- 
tions Educational and Cultural Organization. 


Catholic Intellectual Solidarity. The larger 
background of the conversations held at Fordham 
was the general problem of the cooperation of the 
American Catholic intellectual world, organized 
for the purpose, with Catholics in other nations 
who have similarly organized themselves. A mas- 
terful summary of the whole movement for in- 


ternational intellectual cooperation, and of Cath- 
olic participation in it, on both the student and 
the graduate levels, was given by Prof. Oscar 
Halecki, of the history department of Fordham 
University and the University of Montreal. He is 
Director of the Polish Institute of Arts and 
Sciences in America, and was once secretary of 
the International Institute of Intellectual Cooper- 
ation at Paris. The meeting felt that thie associa- 
tion of American Catholic scholars, whose forma- 
tion was recommended, should have as a further 
major purpose, “to ensure that intellectual co- 
operation and exchanges with similar Catholic 
groups throughout the world be permanently pro- 
moted.” No one can fail to see the importance of 
these purposes for the future of international so- 
ciety, whose development waits on the fostering 
of that spiritual unity among nations which is the 
prime object of intellectual cooperation. The 
channel and agency of international Christian 
solidarity and cooperation among university stu- 
dents already exists—Pax Romana, the World Sec- 
retariat of National University Federations, for 
years the Catholic constituent body on the Com- 
mittee of Representatives of International Stu- 
dent Organizations, which held annual meetings 
under the auspices of the International Institute 
of Intellectual Cooperation. Pax Romana took its 
rise after World War I; it is now in process of 
renewal and reorganization for the more difficult 
tasks that confront it after World War II. Most 
timely is the project of creating a somewhat par- 
allel organization on the graduate plane. It is to 
be hoped that other Catholic university faculties, 
associations, etc., will ponder the problem to 
which the meeting at Fordham addressed itself; 
what needs to be done can only be done by collec- 
tive thought and cooperative enterprise. 


A Pertinent Protest. The protest which the 
Administrative Board of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference lodged with the Secretary of 
State over the omission-of a Catholic representa- 
tive from the United States to the London Con- 
ference on International Education was well 
founded. There are more than 10,000 Catholic 
schools in the United States enrolling well over 
2,500,000 Catholic youth. The way this country- 
wide Catholic educational system is ignored by 
Government and public educational groups, one 
would imagine that somehow it is not considered 
American. As the protest pointedly stated: “the 
implication in this country of such an omission is 


‘obviously that this large sector of private educa- 


tion has no place, or at least no importance, as far 
as Government circles are concerned, in American 
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democratic life.” The protest might also be made, 
from another point of view, that the official 
American delegation is all too evidently a State 
Department-N.E.A.-U. S. Office of Education 
bloc, with the State Department clearly in com- 
mand. One would think the Conference was a 
political parley. Maybe it is. But then it is doubt- 
ful that the excellent intent of the Conference, 
to set up an Educational and Cultural Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations, will in fact be 
achieved. 


Reform at the Grass Roots. Speaking at the 
twenty-third annual meeting of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, Bishop William 
Griffin of Trenton, N. J., declared that the Con- 
ference, in tackling the land problem, truly looks 
to the future of Church and country. The rural 
and agricultural problem he regards as an integral 
part of larger cultural and socio-economic issues. 
Of these the Bishop said: 
[They] are overwhelming but not insurmountable. . . . 
The one danger we must forestall in tackling them is 
smug complacency which we railed against so much 
during the war, but which seems to have descended 
upon us since V-J Day. It is easy to content ourselves 
with condemning radicalism and movements which 
spring from it. But our contentment never solved any 
problem. What is vastly more important is the shaping 
of positive and effective programs coupled with un- 
daunted courage and perseverance to carry them 
through to the very heart of the problem as we did 
during the war. 
Some features of a constructive land policy men- 
tioned by the Bishop are: 1) extension of Social 
Security to agricultural workers and their fami- 
lies; 2) treating agricultural prosperity and in- 
dustrial prosperity as closely linked and mutually 
interdependent; 3) guarantee of a just and ade- 
quate living wage and reasonable hours to farm 
workers; 4) protection and strengthening of the 
family-sized farm as a national policy. Such pro- 
cedure begins social reconstruction at the grass 
roots. It implies a frank recognition—in accord 
with sound rural thinking—that the family, eco- 
nominally secure and enjoying the light, space and 
air it needs for proper development, is the back- 
bone of the nation’s cultural life. 
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First for California. Racism got a nice, solid 
body-blow in the Golden State recently. There 
the Golden Rule Foundation selected as the mother 
of the year Mrs. Albert T. Quon, of Chinese 
ancestry, the mother of four children. We suggest 
that the D.A.R. of the Nation’s Capital dispatch 
a committee to sit at the feet of California’s 
Golden Rule Foundation and learn something 
about tolerance. Perhaps Senator Bilbo might tag 
along, too. 


The Protestant Line. On October 28, the Prot- 
estant “Reformation Sunday,” Bishop Oxnam, a 
Methodist, President of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ, addressed a mass meeting 
in St. Louis, chiefly on the subject of “Roman 
Catholic-Protestant differences.” Bishop Oxnam 
sees “‘serious tension developing between Catholics 
and Protestants,” and deplores the fact as “sinful.” 
How far is it a fact? We think that the tension 
is chiefly felt, not in Catholic circles, nor among 
the Protestant laity, but among the organized 
leaders of Protestantism. At all events, if there is 
such tension, sufficient to hinder the harmonious 
cooperation of Catholics and Protestants toward 
the common good of our country and the world, 
there is sin in it—a sin against charity, which 
makes such cooperation obligatory. The cause of 
the tension on the Protestant side is thus stated 
by Bishop Oxnam: “Protestants are gravely con- 
cerned over what they believe to be an attempt on 
the part of the Roman Catholic Church to exer- 
cise political domination here, similar to the con- 
trol exercised in many nations.” The Catholic 
ideal, says Bishop Oxnam, is “a subervient state 
dominated by an absolute church”; to this our 
theories of Church and State “lead logically.” 


The Catholic Line. On hearing again this fa- 
miliar Protestant line, let us not waste our time, 
much less lose our tempers in defensive argument. 
We have to realize that institutional Protestantism 
today has a mounting fear of Catholic “power,” 
based on a fairly complete misunderstanding of it. 
Our problem, then, is to let it be seen that all our 
power derives simply from the truth of our faith 
in Christ and from the vitality of our social pro- 
gram, and that it is directed, not at domination 
but at service—the service of the common good 
of all mankind. Secondly, we must let it be known 
that we are ready to join our power with that of 
all men of good will in all that concerns the com- 
mon good. Thirdly, we have to insist, in a friendly 
way, that we are Catholics, not Protestants. We 
should be permitted to do so without being 
charged with “intolerance.” 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 


Mr. Truman has finally learned the age-old lesson 
that when you are in a position of authority you 
cannot descend to the level of your subordinates 
without their secretly despising you and acting 
accordingly. In other words, the President’s days 
of being a good fellow (outside his intimate circle 
of friends) are over. 

Washington is agreed that it was about time. 
His last trip to the Midwest was apparently the 
thing that opened his eyes. The criticism that he 
suffered from newsmen, even his friends, must 
have finally convinced him that he is the President 
of the United States. 

The first to feel his new “toughness” were some 
newspapermen at what will be called a historic 
press conference. Congress came next, and spe- 
cifically two committees that are holding up rec- 
ommended legislation on employment. 

This latter break, coming in his radio address 
of October 30, was especially significant. Con- 
gress, seeing his open efforts to be “nice” to it, 
seems to have misunderstood, and drawn the con- 
clusion that he could be pushed around, or even 
ignored. As this observer predicted some weeks ago, 
it was due for an awakening. But it was a shock 
when Mr. Truman did it before the whole world. 

Still another change in the President has gone 
almost unnoticed. It is the shift from expediency 
to principle. The first sign of this came in his 
Navy Day address in which he gave the twelve 
points of our foreign policy. This address has been 
criticized on the ground that it repeated truisms 
and did not come down to cases. 

This criticism missed the point. What had been 
lacking in our foreign policy for some time was 
precisely a list of clearly expressed principles and 
an adherence to them. Mr. Truman apparently 
deeided that it was not too late to retrace our steps 
and begin all over again with a statement of 
fundamental truths. 

The second instance followed hard on the first. 
This was the elementary lesson in labor economics 
which he read to the nation on October 30. Again, 
there was an undercurrent of criticism that he did 
not settle any specific cases. 

That, of course, was not his purpose. What he 
clearly had in mind was to pull everybody back 
from the welter of special interests to the serene 
atmosphere of the common good. His demand for 
flexibility of decision as against rigid formulas was 
in line with that also. So was his appeal to industry 
and labor to settle their differences among them- 
selves and not run to the Government every time 
they get in trouble. Wire Parsons 


UNDERSCORINGS 


Both simple and magnificent ceremonies in Eng- 
land marked the centenary of John Henry Car- 
dinal Newman’s conversion. At the solemn Pon- 
tifical Mass celebrated in the London Oratory by 
Archbishop Griffin, four Archbishops and twelve 
Bishops were in the sanctuary. Msgr. Ronald Knox 
preached the sermon. A long letter from the Holy 
Father hailed Cardinal Newman as “the pride of 
Britain and of the universal Church” and as one 
whose memory should have great power over 
“those who are in search of the uncontaminated 
tradition of heavenly truth.” 
> Six Bishops and 47 priests, diocesan directors of 
the Catholic Rural Life Conference in the United 
States and Canada, attended the 23rd annual 
meeting of the Conference at Des Moines, Iowa, 
October 23-25. The Conference decreed to ex- 
tend its influence to South America. Bishop 
Schlarman, of Peoria, retiring President, and 
Bishop Griffin, of Trenton, President-elect, urged 
just wages and security benefits for farm laborers. 
> The Syracuse School of Industrial Relations, 
which will be a part of LeMoyne College, will 
open with registration on November 12. Major 
emphasis will be on the Catholic philosophy of 
industrial relations. It is expected that ground will 
be broken for the new LeMoyne College, to be 
conducted by the Jesuits, early next spring. 
> In reporting to his people upon his return from 
conferences with the German and Austrian Hier- 
archy, the Most Rev. Bernard Griffin, Archbishop 
of Westminster, said that “if the re-education of 
Germany is to succeed there must be denomina- 
tional schools, Catholic schools with Catholic 
teachers for Catholic children, and similar reli- 
gious schools for non-Catholic children.” 
» At the sixty-third annual meeting of the Su- 
preme Council, Knights of Columbus, which 
opened in Montreal and closed in Plattsburg, 
N. Y., Judge John E. Swift, of Boston, was elected 
Supreme Knight in succession to Francis P. Mat- 
thews of Omaha. The Supreme Council an- 
nounced a total membership of 540,000, a gain of 
60,000 in the past year. 
> A Midwest Catholic Press Conference, held at 
Chicago on October 27, drew a group of distin- 
guished Catholic members of the general press. A 
unanimous conclusion of the Conference was that 
youth must be more thoroughly and consistently 
recognized in the Catholic press. James Shanahan 
of San Francisco, Executive Secretary of the Cath- 
olic Press Association, announced that the 1946 
convention of the C.P.A. would be held in Boston. 
A. P. F. 
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Story of 





a Strike 


BENJAMIN L. MASSE 


On the afternoon of October 1, longshoremen 
working the Grace Line ship Daulton Mann, at a 
North River pier in the Chelsea district of Man- 
hattan, suddenly walked off the job. They said 
that they had been locked out, the pier supervisors 
having ordered the hatches covered when the men 
refused to handle slingloads of more than 2,240 
pounds. But the supervisors told a different story. 
They said it was a strike. Whatever it was, by 
nightfall, according to a police estimate, more 
than 1,500 members of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association (AFL), spearheaded by 
big Chelsea local 791, had quit the docks. 

The next morning the newspapers ran routine 
stories, electing to highlight instead the oil strike 
and the threatened slowdown on the Fifth Avenue 
bus line. But a day later the longshoremen were 
on the front page and there they remained for 
three hectic weeks. What had begun inauspicious- 
ly as a rather minor dispute, quickly developed 
into the greatest strike in the history of the Port 
of New York. It raised issues which are going to 
bedevil unionism in this country for some years 
to come. 

Here is the story, told chronologically, with a 
dash of interpretation and comment for seasoning. 

October 1. Joseph Patrick Ryan, President of 
the ILA for life at $20,000 a year, announced that 
the strike was the work of “hotheads.” Informed 
that the men had quit because of reports that he 
had signed a new contract, which failed to limit 
slingloads, with the New York Shipping Associa- 
tion, Mr. Ryan said that a contract had, indeed, 
been negotiated but had not yet been signed. It 
would not be signed, he added, until it had been 
duly submitted to the union membership. He ap- 
pealed to the men to return to work. 

October 2. At 7 p.m. delegates from various 
locals held a closed meeting at District-Council 
Headquarters. Mr. Ryan told reporters afterwards 
that the delegates had voted unanimously to ac- 
cept the contract he had negotiated. They had 
also voted to end the strike which, in its second 
day, had tied up 41 War Shipping Administration 
vessels and about eighty foreign flagships. The 
New York Times, moved, perhaps, by Mr. Ryan’s 
reputation as dictator of the docks, announced 
that the strike was over. To the 15,000 men now 
on strike that was news, indeed. 

October 3. At the end of the day Captain 
Hewlett R. Bishop, Atlantic Coast director of the 
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War Shipping Administration, declared that the 
situation was critical and steadily growing worse. 
Aroused by the action of the District Council the 
night before, 1,500 members of Local 791, where 
the strike began, voted not to go back. Mr. Ryan 
admitted that 30,000 longshoremen were out and 
the strike was complete. It had become clear that 
the ILA rank and file were in open revolt against 
the union leadership. 

October 4. Only three craft sailed from the 
greatest port in the world. At a five-hour, closed 
meeting of the ILA wage-scale committee, the 
men voted to reject the employer offer unless the 
demands of the rank and file—reduced slingload, 
two shape-ups a day instead of three, a minimum 
of four hours of pay whenever they were called 
to work, time-and-a-half for working through 
lunch hour—were granted. Union officials said 
strong recommendations would be made to the 
men to return to work, and Mr. Ryan was “posi- 
tive” they would comply. If they do not, he said 
facetiously, “I will leave for Ireland.” 

October 5. Today (Friday) the locals began 
to vote on their officers’ plea to return to work 
Monday. Only 276 men, out of a membership of 
1,500, showed up at Local 791. By a slight margin 
they voted “Yes,” and Eugene Sampson, business 
manager, whose role in the strike is still obscure, 
promptly announced that the boys would be back 
on the job Monday. Other local union officials 
professed to be equally optimistic. To help the 
back-to-work drive along, Mr. Ryan and his com- 
mittee reopened negotiations with the employers, 
this time presenting the demands of the rank and 
file. ““A hell of an argument ensued,” he said. 

October 6. Union headquarters announced 
that 75 per cent of the votes cast favored Mr. 
Ryan’s recommendation to return to work on 
Monday. But the total vote was not released. Cap- 
tain Bishop continued to keep the public informed 
of the damage the strike was doing to the rede- 
ployment program. He failed to mention, how- 
ever, that the strikers were working all ships that 
carried only service men. Mr. Ryan was reported 
to be optimistic. 

October 7. Mr. Ryan was confident that 75 
per cent of the men would report for the shape- 
ups tomorrow at 7:55 a.m. Reports that a rank- 
and-file committee had called a meeting for to- 
morrow morning in Brooklyn circulated along 
the waterfront. It was said the men intended to 
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elect a committee to join Mr. Ryan’s committee 
in negotiating with the employers. 

October 8. Although Mr. Ryan toured the 
waterfront, the men did not shape up. Only a 
hundred or so attended the meeting in Brooklyn, 
which was said to be unauthorized, but those pres- 
ent appointed a committee to participate in the 
meeting between Mr. Ryan and the employers 
scheduled for the afternoon. At this meeting the 
employer group refused to continue negotiations 
until the men had returned to work. Later in the 
day another rank-and-file meeting in Brooklyn 
attracted about 2,000 workers. 

October 9. Three maritime unions, all Com- 
munist-dominated, issued a joint statement sup- 
porting the strike. Thousands of copies of the 
statement were printed by the National Maritime 
Union and distributed along the waterfront. Mr. 
Ryan refused the assistance of Labor Department 
conciliators sent from Washington, “until there 
is a need for it.” Not sharing this optimistic view 
of the situation, Mayor LaGuardia asked the 
anonymous rank-and-file committee to identify 
itself so that he might confer with it. 

October 10. The strike went into its tenth 
day and the Port was paralyzed. The mysterious 
rank-and-file committee telegraphed the Mayor 
that it was willing to meet with him if he would 
guarantee protection “from the goons employed 
by Ryan to terrorize the rank and file.” Instead 
of leaving for Ireland, Mr. Ryan went to a back- 
to-work meeting in Brooklyn and was immedi- 
ately hissed and shouted off the stage. Significant- 
ly, only speakers who used Italian managed to get 
a hearing. New and dangerous drama was added 
to the strike when the executive board of Harry 
Bridges’ International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union (CIO), meeting in Washing- 
ton, voted to support the strike. Veteran labor 
reporters recalled that Bridges had led a successful 
revolt against Ryan on the West Coast back in 
1934. 

October 11. Mayor LaGuardia intervened 
vigorously, conferred with the employers and 
with Mr. Ryan’s hand-picked wage-negotiating 
committee. Nothing very much happened. From 
another meeting in Brooklyn emerged a tempo- 
tary rank-and-file committee headed by a man 
named William E. Warren. Mr. Warren an- 
nounced a meeting for Sunday, invited locals to 
send delegates, said a negotiating committee would 
be elected to deal with the employers. Mr. Samp- 
son, of Local 791, which led the walkout, charged 
that Communist influences were prolonging the 
strike. This was the first time the ILA hierarchy 
publicly raised the Communist issue. 


October 12. The Mayor announced a plan for 
ending the strike, and Mr. Ryan was said to be 
optimistic. But the rank-and-file committee as- 
serted that the men were not going back to work. 
Mr. Warren denied, at a press conference in the 
law office of Witt and Crammer, that Communist 
organizations or the CIO were supporting the 
strike. The men, he telegraphed to Mayor La- 
Guardia, “had no voice in electing Ryan for life,” 
and did the Mayor know that the ILA constitu- 
tion was a secret “from the men”? The Commu- 
nist-controlled National Maritime Union ordered 
its men to “shut off the steam” on ships to fore- 
stall any strike-breaking move. 

October 13. Harry Bridges came to town and 
the Hearst press shot the works. It informed the 
public that Americanism (Joe Ryan) and Com- 
munism (Harry Bridges) were locked in a death 
struggle for control of the New York docks. The 
World-Telegram (Scripps-Howard) also played 
up the Communist angle but avoided identifying 
the Ryan regime with Americanism. All the 
papers began to stress the jurisdictional angle— 
the AFL-CIO fight for the dockworkers. A gang 
of longshoremen from Local 791 reported for 
work but an NMU crew walked off the ship and 
kept them idle. About 2,000 men were back on 
the job, an indication that Mr. Ryan was begin- 
ning to split the unity of the insurgent movement. 

October 14. Mayor LaGuardia came up with 
another proposal and promptly found himself sit- 
ting on a hornet’s nest. He suggested that an elec- 
tion be held to determine whether the longshore- 
men wanted to be represented in wage negotia- 
tions by the rank-and-file insurgents or the pres- 
ent ILA officials headed by Mr. Ryan. At this stage 
in the strike, which had now become a showdown 
fight between a few Communist-dominated CIO 
unions and the State and City AFL, nothing could 
have been more ill advised. At a rank-and-file 
mass meeting sponsored by Mr. Warren’s com- 
mittee, the vote to accept the Mayor’s formula 
was unanimous, but Mr. Ryan called it “the silliest 
I have ever heard,” and the employers said they 
would have no part in it. Meanwhile 4,000 men 
had gone back to work. 

October 15. The Greater New York AFL 
stingingly rebuked the Mayor for his interven- 
tion, said that it “can and will take care of its 
own members and unions,” announced bluntly: 
“We are prepared to fight.” About 500 “seamen,” 
lead by NMU officials, paraded to City Hall but 
were unable to see the Mayor. Police, prepared for 
anything, set up strong forces of mobile and foot 
patrols along the waterfront. The NMU ordered 
its members not to move ships or work on them 
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if longshoremen appeared—obviously a drastic 
move to save a strike that had begun to disinte- 
grate. Between 5,000 and 6,000 men were back 
on the job. 

October 16. Only the presence of 1,000 extra 
policemen prevented violence as squads of strikers 
toured the waterfront booing the 7,000 men who 
were again loading the ships. 

October 17. With more than one-third of the 
strikers on the job, the employers agreed to resume 
negotiations. It was a dangerous day and the police 
were happy when it was over. A clash between a 
group of strikers listening to a speech by Mr. 
Warren and a marching band of seamen repre- 
senting the Seafarers International Union (AFL) 
was narrowly averted. The SIU men were bent on 
trouble, having been angered earlier by a gather- 
ing of ‘“Moscow-controlled lice” before their 
headquarters. 

October 18. The strike ended with dramatic 
suddenness when the rank-and-file leaders, sur- 
prisingly conceding defeat, advised their followers 
to return to work. “It was their strike, and we 
supported them; we can do nothing but concur,” 
said an NMU spokesman. And Mr. Ryan, replying 
to a pledge of support from 300 leaders of the 
New York AFL, announced: “And now that we 
are all in we will fight to save America.” But when 
the members of Local 791 heard the announce- 
ment from Mr. Warren, which signified that the 
Communist raid had failed, they cheered, and one 
of the members was heard to say: “Now is the 
time for a house-cleaning.” After eighteen con- 
fused and nerve-racking days the dock strike was 
over, but not the fight against Mr. Ryan. The 
rank and file still wanted a house-cleaning. 

(To be continued.) 


GERMANY MUST 


HAVE RELIEF 
HAROLD C. GARDINER 


HARD UPON THE HEELS of the exposé in the 
French press of the ghastly treatment of German 
prisoners of war in French camps comes a serious 
soul-searching in the English press about condi- 
tions of the German civilian population. It seems 
very strange that France and England, which have 
suffered immeasurably more at the hands of the 
Nazis than have we, should be the first to awaken 
publicly and adequately to the desperate misery 
of millions of Germans. It may be that distance 
lends some enchantment to our American view; 
if so, it would seem to be the proper function of 
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the American press to shorten that distance and 
let us see with more completeness just what is 
happening. Conditions in the American, English 
and French occupation zones in Germany ought 
to be revealed and discussed fully in the American 
press; what the state of affairs in the Russian zone 
is will be harder to ferret out, but even there, if 
the statements of Potsdam on freedom of the press 
are to begin to function, every effort must be 
made to learn the truth. 

The condition of millions of Germans is des- 
perate under two counts, not mutually exclusive. 
There are literally millions of displaced people, 
either bombed and shelled out of their homes or 
expelled from their cities and farms because of 
boundary changes. Second, all those wandering 
millions and additional millions who still have 
some sort of fixed abode are frightfully under- 
nourished, naked, disease-ridden, certain victims 
of this winter’s almost inevitable famine. 

The problem of the wanderers is most keen in 
eastern and central Germany, mainly due to the 
expulsion of the Germans from Silesia by the Poles, 
to whom that section has been awarded. But even 
in the British zone, admits a writer in the London 
New Statesman and Nation, “hundreds of thovu- 
sands of foreign workers . . . live in miserable con- 
ditions.” In the American zone, too, the problem 
of the displaced persons exists and will certainly 
deepen, for President Truman, writing to General 
Eisenhower, has instructed that “houses . . . be 
requisitioned from the German civilian popula- 
tion,” for the use of non-German displaced peo- 
ple, now in camps. This will but put more Ger- 
mans on the roads, to swell the pitiful hordes. 

In addition, the migrant problem in the Ameri- 
can zone will increase mightily in gravity when 
that zone receives its official quota of those allo- 
cated from the eastern areas incorporated into 
Poland. 

Under the terms of Potsdam, there will be a 
great deal of this shifting of the German people; 
with that we are not here precisely at difference. 
Our point of criticism is that the same Potsdam 
agreement is explicit in its provisions that this 
mass transplanting of peoples be done in an orderly 
and humane fashion. There is little indication that 
it has been so carried out even in the American 
zone. What is happening in the Russian zone is 
even more gruesome to contemplate. As late as 
October 31, UNRRA could give no figures even 
of the number of displaced people under Russian 
control, let alone any statistics as to how they were 
being settled. The English papers which have been 
urging an airing of the whole problem admit that 
conditions in the Russian zone are largely veiled. 
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As the writer in the New Statesman and Nation 
says: 
Berlin is officially 2 forbidden city for the refugees, and 
the 10,000 who arrive there daily do so in defiance of 
General Zhukov’s orders. After twenty-four hours’ 
pause they are forcibly moved on to the reception areas 
in Mecklenburg and Brandenburg, already filled to over- 
flowing. What happens there, or in Saxony, where the 
tion has been already doubled by the arrival of 
4,000,000 homeless Germans, remains invisible to West- 
ern eyes. It is only because the seat of the Inter-Allied 
Control happens to be a city inside the Russian zone 
that we have an inkling of this appalling human 


tragedy. 

Other English papers which have begun to cru- 
sade for the unveiling of the actual conditions are 
the Times, the News Chronicle, the weekly Illus- 
trated, the Catholic Times and the Daily Mirror. 

In addition to these journalistic efforts to tell 
the true story and rouse public opinion, other 
spokesmen have raised their voices. From Berne, 
Switzerland, Father Alois Stegerwald, speaking 
for Caritas, an international Catholic charitable 
organization, reveals that between the Oder and 
the Neisse rivers all children under two years of 
age have died; in Vienna, the infant mortality rate 
has risen from six per cent in 1943 to fifteen per 
cent today; at Eberswald and Neuruppin in Ger- 
many the infant mortality rate is 100 per cent; at 
Goetingen, the milk ration for children is one pint 
daily, and half that in other areas. 

Archbishop Griffin, of London, returning from 
a tour to study conditions in Europe, voiced a 
most urgent appeal for all the nations of the world 
to cooperate in the feeding of Germany, and em- 
phasized that the saddest sight of all the miserable 
ones he saw throughout Germany was the under- 
nourished children. Commenting on this aspect of 
the dread scene, the English writer quoted above 
goes on to say: 

Dr. Goebbels attempted to conquer German defeatism 
during the war by the atrocity story that the British 
and Americans planned to remove the children of Ger- 
many and bring them up in Britain and America. The 
atrocity story would be a merciful deliverance if it 
came true today. 

Finally, on October 26, Foreign Secretary 
Ernest Bevin made in the House of Commons an 
impassioned plea for humanity toward the Ger- 
man civilian population. As he watched the 
streams of refugees in Berlin, he said, he felt: “My 
God, this is the price of man’s stupidity and war. 
It was the most awful sight you could possibly 
see.” In the same vein, Michael Foot, Laborite, 
declared: “We are protesting against the deliberate 
and wanton creation of a new sore when all 
Europe is crying out from her wounds.” 

Now it is quite true that most of these inhu- 
manities are concentrated in the east and center 


of Germany, and in the London debate quoted 
above there was open charge made that Russia, 
Poland and Yugoslavia were fostering these appal- 
ling conditions to their own advantage. But in 
our eagerness to find a scapegoat, let us not too 
easily assume that our hands are wholly clean. For 
one thing, though it is more an error of judgment 
than a moral lapse, it seems quite clear that the 
partitioning of Germany was a mistake. Second, 
the actual administration of the American zone, 
General Eisenhower now is forced to admit, is 
stirring up resentment that seems to forebode a 
revolt, and such an order as President Truman’s 
for the requisitioning of homes, thereby adding to 
the number of the dispossessed and hungry, will 
not serve to allay these rumblings. 

Last, in so far as this Government has known of 
far worse conditions in the Russian zone and has 
remained silent, unprotesting and tolerant, it has 
been doing the German people and the world a 
great wrong. It has wronged the German people, 
because even the conquered have rights, unless we 
are ready to admit that vee victis sums up all we 
were fighting for; it has wronged the world, be- 
cause the famine and disease of Germany this 
winter will be Europe’s and the world’s next 
spring. UNRRA may, please God, stay these 
agonies in other lands to some extent; but UN- 
RRA does not function for Germany. The various 
military governments have charge; it is umder 
them that conditions have become so grave, appal- 
lingly so in the Russian zone, less but still critically 
so in the other zones. 

As Mr. Foot pleaded in his House of Commons 
speech: “We should consider whether it is not pos- 
sible to make a new call to our Allies, and if we 
find that they will not act with us, we should do 
our best to act alone.” That must be the determi- 
nation of the United States, as well. We must put 
our own house to rights; we must call upon others 
to do the same. It is, after all, but reminding them 
of the solemn obligations of the Potsdam Declara- 
tion, that the inevitable disruption of the German 
people be carried out in an orderly and humane 
fashion. é 

What can be done? First, this Government must 
take public and vigorous recognition of conditions 
throughout Germany and call upon other nations 
to do the same. Second, American newspapers 
ought to show the same zeal in reporting these 
conditions as have the English papers, for public 
opinion has still some power to shame leaders into 
action. Last, the American people, and especially 
American Catholics, can remember the plight of 
millions in Germany in their contributions to the 
National War Fund. The National Catholic Wel- 
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fare Conference—War Relief Services is a partici- 
pating organization and receives a quota of the 
funds. It is apparently only through private agen- 
cies like this that the horrible situation will find 
some immediate measure of relief. Though our 
contribution be minute, it will at least be a token 
of our desire to be humane to the Germans, and 
to save Europe from further chaos that will cer- 
tainly spread from a desperate Germany—for 
hungry men are desperate men. 

NCWC-War Relief Services are not hampered 
by the official protocol that embarrasses any and 
all Government relief that may eventually be 
given to the German people. It is actuated solely 
by the Christian principle, to quote a recent 
brochure, that even “the people of Germany, 
Austria and those of Eastern Europe must be 
assisted, as indeed must assistance be rendered to 
all who are in need.” 

Perhaps the President did not have Germany’s 
needs in mind, but his commendation of the work 
of non-Government agencies must be applied to 
that unfortunate country, as well as to our Allies. 
He said: 


The private agencies of the National War Fund have 
a special task to do that is indispensable and unique. 
What these agencies have done, and can do, is important 
out of all proportion to the relatively small funds in- 
volved. In no other way can the American people ex- 
press so clearly their intelligent sympathy and active 
concern, and their determination that justice and mercy 
shall prevail in this world. 


Unless justice and mercy operate for the German 
people as well, Europe’s ruin was not halted with 
the overthrow of the Nazi regime. It is rather 
just beginning. 


(Next week, America will offer an eye-witness 
account of some of the conditions among the 
Germans homeless in Silesia.) 


GOLDEN JUBILEE 


OF X-RAYS 
V. C. STECHSCHULTE 


The prospect seemed bleak in 1895. The nine- 
teenth century was almost gone and during its 
passing years all the worthwhile, exciting and in- 
teresting discoveries in physical science had (so 
some thought) already been made. The lightning 
had been tamed and electricity was man’s servant, 
the laws of its behavior neatly tabulated. Tele- 
phone and telegraph speeded our messages around 
the world. Ampére, Faraday, Maxwell, Kelvin and 
many others had written their names large on the 
pages of scientific history. Now, standing silent, 
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as it were, on the piled-up mountain of past dis- 
coveries, some physicists were looking to the far 
horizon and weeping, like Alexander of old, be- 
cause there were no more worlds to conquer. And 
then, just fifty years ago, a new planet swam up 
from that horizon. 

On December 28, 1895, the following para- 
graph, very plain and matter-of-fact, introduced 
an article in the Sitzungsberichte der Physikalisch- 
medicinischen Gesellschaft of Wirzburg. The 
title of the paper was “On a New Kind of Rays,” 
and its author was Wilhelm Conrad Roentgen. 


If the discharge from a fairly large induction coil is 
passed through a Hittorf vacuum-tube or through a 
Lenard or Crookes tube from which the air has been 
sufficiently exhausted, the tube being covered with a 
tight-fitting cover of black cardboard, one observes in 
a completely darkened room that, at each discharge, a 
paper screen, coated with barium platino-cyanide and 
placed in the vicinity of the apparatus, becomes brightly 
fluorescent. . . . The fluorescence is still visible when 
the screen is two meters from the apparatus. . . . The 
most striking feature is that some active agent passes 
through a black cardboard envelope which is opaque to 
sunlight and to ultra-violet; an agent, moreover, which 
is able to produce active fluorescence. . . . Sheets of hard 
rubber several centimeters thick still permit the rays 


to pass through them. , 


To the last sentence was appended a note: 


For brevity’s sake I shall use the expression “rays”; and 
to distinguish them from others of this name, I shall 
call them “X-rays.” 
Thus were X-rays announced to the world. The 
original discovery was made on November 8, 
1895, and this day may, perhaps not improperly, 
be regarded as the birthday of the “new physics.” 
The importance of the announcement was splen- 
didly and widely grasped, and Roentgen’s paper 
was translated into many languages. Four days 
after the discovery became known in the United 
States, X-rays were used in an attempt to locate 
a bullet in the leg of a wounded man. In the few 
weeks intervening between his original discovery 
and the publication of his paper, Roentgen made 
an extraordinary series of experiments wherein he 
studied the characteristics and effects of X-rays 
and opened wide doors to varied paths of investi- 
gation, paths along which many a physicist since 
has walked. On March 9, 1896, he communicated 
a second paper on his further experiments. Both 
papers are models of orderly and clear exposition, 
set forth with simplicity and no waste of words. 
More or less directly as a result of Roentgen’s 
work there came the early discovery in 1896 of 
radioactivity by the Frenchman, H. Becquerel, 
followed quickly by the Polish Madame Curie and 
her French husband—with what portentous re- 
sults we are learning more and more in these days 
of atomic energy. In 1897 England’s J. J. Thom- 
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son found that the cathode rays of Crookes were 
negatively charged particles (electrons) and 
measured the ratio of their charge to their mass. 
Largely on this broad international foundation of 
basic discoveries there has been built the amazing 
structure of modern physics, bewildering, per- 
haps, in its seeming complexity, but beautiful in 
the unity and symmetry of its design. 

The property of X-rays which most strongly 
gripped the imagination was, no doubt, their abil- 
ity to pass through different substances with dif- 
ferent degrees of ease, so that they could be used 
to photograph the invisible and, in particular, 
could yield us pictures of the interior of the hu- 
man body. Roentgen himself won tremendous ap- 
plause when the photograph of a hand was made 
and shown at the conclusion of his first public 
discussion of his work on January 23, 1896. In 
1897 a full-size X-ray “portrait” of an adult was 
made in New York. 

During the fifty years that have passed since 
the pioneer days, the technique of X-ray produc- 
tion, control and use has been vastly improved 
and extended, one of the big factors being the 
development of the Coolidge tube. The physician 
can observe not merely our bones but our heart 
on his fluorescent screen, or examine our lungs 
for tell-tale spots. X-ray examination for the pres- 
ence of tuberculosis is happily being extended to 
ever-growing numbers of our people. Diseased 
tissues are subjected to X-ray therapy. X-ray ex- 
amination of castings and steel plates for possible 
flaws is an ordinary industrial procedure. These 
are but a few of the “practical” applications that 
have flowed from Roentgen’s discovery. 

Perhaps of even greater importance has been 
the use of X-rays as a tool in physical and chemi- 
cal research. One recalls, for example, how they 
have enabled us to get into a crystal and to study 
the very arrangement of the atoms. With X-rays 
we have stripped electrons from the atoms them- 
selves and forced our way into their innermost 
recesses. The X-ray spectra of the various elements 
—-spectra similar to those obtained by visible light 
—have been immensely fruitful in atomic studies. 

X-rays are not, however, a thing apart, a 
“sport” in the field of physics. They are electro- 
magnetic radiations of essentially the same kind as 
radio waves and visible light but, while the length 
of radio waves may be expressed in feet or even 
miles, of the waves used in radar in inches and 
fractions of inches, the wave length of X-rays is 
a few billionths of an inch. Associated with these 
differences in wave length are differences in prop- 
erties and effects. Among the X-rays themselves 
the “hard” rays, highly penetrating, are distin- 


guished from the “soft,” less penetrating, rays by 
their shorter wave length. In cataloging X-rays 
with light waves and radio waves in the grand 
gamut of electromagnetic radiations one cannot, 
of course, pretend that one has thereby answered 
all questions. Nonetheless there is satisfaction in 
thus finding unity amid diversity and variety. 

As we round out the fifty years of the “new 
physics” since the discovery of X-rays, when the 
electron has been weighed and measured and made 
our nimble and ubiquitous slave, when the sky 
above is filled with the voices and music of men 
from every corner of the earth, when the heart of 
the atom is entered and split in twain, and when 
all these manifestations of Divine Power and Wis- 
dom have been turned by men to untold good— 
and evil—the question again comes back whether 
all the great discoveries have now at length been 
made or must we hereafter merely pursue “the 
next decimal point.” Applications of every kind, 
it is true, will increase ; extension and development 
of present ideas will be had; gadgets and conveni- 
ences and machines will be multiplied without 
end, but are there basic facts and phenomena and 
principles, such as X-rays, photoelectricity, radio- 
activity, still hidden from our sight? Who knows? 
At any rate, there will still be many expeditions 
and voyages of exploration beyond the rim of our 
present knowledge. But even when the galleons 
return from the sunset, laden perhaps with new 
treasure, their captains and their crews will be 
wise if they meditate on the thirty-eighth chapter 
of the Book of Job. 


[IT IS GOD 


WE ARE PRAISING 
JOSEPH T. NOLAN 


The Church Directory I found in the lobby of 
my Southern hotel was four columns wide, and it 
read like a thousand arguments of the Reforma- 
tion. I could have the Word of God that Sunday 
from the Primitives or Progressives, and the na- 
ture of Christ in varying degrees from goodness 
up to Godness. Half way down the last column 
was a modest announcement of Roman Catholic 
Masses, that and nothing more. If I had just 
dropped in from Mr. C. S. Lewis’s pleasant planet 
of Perelandra, I think I would have selected the 
Catholic anyway. The other churches may call 
themselves the “wee kirks o’ the wayside” and 
present the latest missionaries back from exotic 
Arabia, but the Catholic is content just to list the 
time of Mass. It looks as if there were no need to 
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advertise—the people will come without urging. 

I selected the later hour and found the church 
in spite of the room-clerk’s directions. It was a 
low Mass, with embellishments. The latter began 
at the end of the Mass when, prayers completed, 
the organ, priest and people thundered into God 
Bless America. At the first chorus the altar boy 
went to the side of the Sanctuary and busied him- 
self with some dangling strings that presently 
drew a drooping American flag along a wire into 
full-length view. He then pressed a button, a fan 
began whirling, and artificial ripples blew along 
the stripes. 

The people did not seem offended at this odd 
combination. The song has merit; they sang well 
and, watching their whole-hearted reaction, I 
found something more regrettable than the poor 
taste that aided patriotism with this shoddy the- 
atricalism, and mixed it with the dignified drama 
of the Mass. It was this: they sang, they partici- 
pated in this little tableau, their emotion and ar- 
dor were strong. Yet, in the Mass which preceded 
it, they had neither sung nor taken any formal 
part to the extent that the Church makes possible 
and so earnestly desires. Perhaps the secular hymn 
and creaking flag did not have more significance, 
more warmth of meaning, to the congregation 
than the Sacrifice just ended. They may have been 
vibrant with the love of God even more than the 
love of country. But I suspect that their propor- 
tion of values is lopsided, and that this is true not 
for those Catholics alone. 

When the congregation does sing during a 
Mass, its hymns and music are too often lacking 
in worth and dignity. When the Church prays 
together, as it does at the end of every low Mass, 
too often the priest and people exhibit the barest 
effort and emit the merest grumble of sound. It is 
not pertinent to point out that the value of the 
Sacrifice and the communion of souls transcend 
such accidentals. We know that. We know also 
that anything as valuable as the Mass deserves our 
finest art and fullest cooperation. We know, in 
short, that we have a liturgical problem. 

The sad thing is that too many Catholics do not 
recognize even this—the existence of a problem, 
of a standard to restore. In the liturgy, as in the 
social problem, no state is more hopeless than that 
in which the people no longer recognize that 
anything is wrong. I have even heard a priest 
say: “I’m just not interested in the liturgy.” Since 
the liturgy is the formal public prayer of the 
Church, what he meant, no doubt, was the litur- 
gical movement; and he considered it, beyond any 
doubt, merely as something that dealt with the 
wearing of ample vestments and the use of flat- 
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topped altars. I wondered what he would think of 
Saint Benedict’s statement, that “nothing is to be 
preferred to liturgical worship”; but we got off 
the subject. We seemed to have no common 
ground. 

In a layman, I might be sympathetic with this 
jejune concept of the liturgy. There was a time in 
my Catholic growth when the word “liturgy,” 
along with a few others like “‘ferial” and “quaran- 
tines,” was relegated to some limbo of my mind 
awaiting light. Then someone explained, not very 
well, that the liturgy was everything in connec- 
tion with the “rubrics.” Rubrics I knew—they 
were the red-printed instructions interspersed in 
the Mass book—and already as an altar boy I had 
learned to follow the priest as he turned the pages 
of the Missal, and I could anticipate that break 
in the black Latin where it signals in red for the 
altar boy to change the book. 

Gradually I learned that the liturgy included 
the whole public prayer of the Church, and the 
liturgical movement came to mean two things: 
the effort to restore the fulness and dignity of this 
prayer and its ceremonies, and always, always, to 
increase the understanding and participation of 
the laity therein. It would have us pray together 
—and pray well. 

I learned the reason for the decline of these 
things—the tempests of the Reformation, the 
color hatred of the Calvinists, and the washing- 
out of symbolism in the Puritan temple, except 
for the bare white walls—symbol of the new ster- 
ility—and the weather vane, swinging in all direc- 
tions as did the changing creeds. It was obvious, 
too, that those intrepid messengers of grace who 
embraced Tyburn’s cross in the cruelest years of 
England’s heresy, and so many others who brought 
Christ in His Sacraments into the wasted lands, 
saying Mass as they could in cellars and garrets, 
in days when a surplice or candle could mean be- 
trayal—these Chaplains of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion could not sing or move in the solemn majesty 
that had formerly clothed the Church. In our 
own country, for so long we had too few priests, 
too many thin pioneer conditions. But to come to 
the present: who says this now, of Boston, New 
York, New Orleans, San Francisco? 

It is now true, thank God, that we have enough 
priests in our cities to sing Solemn or, at least, 
High Masses. It is also true that for the most part 
they do not sing them. We now have the strength 
and leisure to restore the liturgy. We have not 
done so. And here we are feeling the pulse of the 
question. Why, a Catholic may justly wonder, 
have we kept this sluggard’s pace in restoring our 
liturgical quality if our position is so strong and 
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the precepts of our Popes so insistent? Why, if 
this article may focus on a particular weakness, 
are our priests and pastors so indifferent or un- 
helpful in this need? 

For this is ultimately their problem. The liturgi- 
cal movement is fostered by the Orders; it reaches 
the peak art of achievement in their monasteries. 
It has scholars that seek its spirit, and present 
it in books for similar minds. But monk and 
scholar would agree that liturgical study receives 
its ultimate application when it enhances those 
channels of grace by which Christ is brought to 
the body of the faithful. And it is this great body 
that must grow with the spirit. In the parish 
churches—even more than in the monasteries— 
should this apostolate bear its richest fruit. 

Is it remiss to say that precisely here, in the 
parishes, a little more sympathy and enthusiasm 
are necessary if the seed is to find good earth? Let 
us begin with small and particular things. We re- 
gret the standard of singing in our churches; we 
should first of all regret the standard of our 
prayer. The people are encouraged to pray with 
the Missal, but how many celebrants say Mass so 
that this is fully possible? Latin is more concise 
than English; I never believed it so cryptic that all 
the prayers of a Low Mass could be enunciated in 
around fifteen minutes. The plain fact is that they 
are not enunciated, as an altar boy soon discovers. 
It is not only the race of responses that begins at 
the foot of the altar, when servers sometimes have 
to be chisel-swift to get their answers in at all. In 
the body of Mass prayers I have heard elisions and 
omissions of Latin, all at a bulldozing pace, that 
are possible only in Latin—in English its incon- 
gruity would be bare. Those with a missal and a 
fast eye have several alternatives; they can start 
early, perform their own excisions, or take differ- 
ent parts for different days. 

Catholics are chided for coming late to Mass 
and for leaving early. They are told they should 
make a preparation for Communion and spend at 
least ten minutes in thanksgiving. They need a 
fuller, more generous approach to their prayer. 
What kind of example is given by the priest who 
says prayers, even the English ones, at an unintelli- 
gible speed? All this may seem an insignificant 
problem, compared, for instance, with the task of 
restoring Gregorian music to the Mass. But it is 
like the first steps of a growing infant; before we 
attain any splendor of ceremony, any union of 
effort, in our liturgical growth, we need such sim- 
ple things as the good use of language and good 
manners in our prayer. 

In the same city where I first heard God Bless 
America, I went early one morning to the Cathe- 


dral. There was no one else in the huge, dim 
church, and then a young priest came out, also 
alone, to say the Mass. The priest may be alone on 
many mornings, but Christ is always more gener- 
ous than His people, and the hands that offer the 
Sacrifice embrace more than the empty church; 
they reach out to include “all faithful Christians 
both living and dead.” I am thankful for that 
when I am far away from altars, and I think that 
a Host is raised for me, and God is welcomed by 
me, every few minutes of every hour somewhere 
upon the earth. But that morning I was especially 
thankful that I could be there to make an audience 
of at least one. 

We began together the journey of the psalm 
that opens Mass, and in the unhurried fulness of 
the words their meaning seemed richer than ever 
before. We knelt at the altar of God, the God 
Who gives joy to my youth, in Whose name is our 
help, He Who made Heaven and earth. We were 
unworthy of this privilege; at this point even the 
grandest Cardinal saying Mass must pause to con- 
fess his sins and receive a swift prayer of answer 
from the altar boy that Almighty God might have 
mercy upon him and bring him, in spite of his 
sins, to life everlasting. Then the ascent to the 
altar and the sacrifice had begun. 

He said the whole Mass clearly, carefully, as if 
the prayers were precious things, silver words of 
beauty that deserved his best expression. I do not 
see how reverence can be other than a slow and 
graceful thing. Afterwards, we nodded to Christ 
in the Sacristy and then greeted each other. I men- 
tioned the Mass, and my thoughts. He smiled and 
said: “I suppose I say it slowly because I am so 
young—at least, so they tell me. I know what you 
mean—the priests who pray as if they were only 
in a hurry to get through. I hurry through the 
consecration because you are not supposed to lin- 
ger there; it is too sacred. But the rest, and the 
way they rush—you wouldn’t talk to your friends 
that way. Why should you be less courteous to 
God?” 

It is as simple as that, this liturgical problem. 
It is God we are praising. And we will be helped 
in that holy work as more young parish priests 
show us the way. 
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POWER AND PEACE 


It is hard to say whether the President’s Navy 
Day address on foreign policy was a war speech 
or a peace speech. It had elements of both. He 
called for a strong military program. But he add- 
ed the assurance that our armed forces are “solely 
to preserve the peace of the world.” Our policy is 
a policy of friendly partnership with all peaceful 
nations and of full support of the United Nations 
Organization, he said. 

The full import of the address on the funda- 
mentals of our foreign policy can best be under- 
stood from the context of current events. Since 
the end of the war and the cessation of the im- 
perative wartime urge for unity, our relations 
with Great Britain and the Soviet Union, particu- 
larly the latter, have deteriorated increasingly. It 
seems fruitless to go ahead with the program of 
the United Nations until it is clear that these 
three Powers have reached basic agreement. The 
collapse of the London Council of Foreign Min- 
isters made people aware that this agreement is 
not yet even near completion. Particular resent- 
ment has been caused by the Soviet policy at 
London. 

Do Mr. Truman and his advisers think that 
affirmation of our intentions to remain militarily 
strong is a timely move? There are good grounds 
for believing that Generalissimo Stalin respects 
force. If that be true, then America’s military 
strength is a strong card to play in the conduct 
of our foreign policy. Obviously it is much more 
to Russia’s profit to cooperate through the United 
Nations than to risk having to face a powerful 
rival in the United States as a result of the collapse 
of international collaboration. Did Mr. Truman 
think that his assurances of our collaboration with 
the other major Powers, his appeal for unity 
among the victorious Allies, would be strength- 
ened by an assertion of our military plans? 

If Mr. Truman’s speech is interpreted in that 
sense, then our apparent over-eagerness to tell the 
world how strong we are is really the result of our 
desire to see the United Nations work. But there 
are also isolationist interpretations that could be 
drawn from his words. Some of his statements 
could be taken as an expression of that narrow 
nationalism which is the basic condition of war. 
His comments on the atomic bomb, in which he 
hastened to reassure the country that we shall re- 
tain the secret of its manufacture, is a case in 
point. It was not too convincing for the President 
to say that he expected the other nations to have 
confidence that we shall not violate our sacred 
trust. This in a day when the whole world is 
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shaken to its depths by fear of the potentialities 
of the bomb in the hands of those whose only 
guarantee is their own sense of responsibility! 

The contradictory interpretations that can be 
put upon the President’s speech on Navy Day are 
not the fault of Mr. Truman. The contradictions 
are not only in the speech, they are in the minds 
of all of us. Despite our adherence to the ideals 
of the United Nations Charter, there still remains 
within us a vague fear of surrendering those old 
institutions associated with our sovereignty. Blind- 
ly—all of us some of the time and some of us al! 
the time—we cling to the dead hand of national 
security expressed in terms of great military forces 
and the exclusive monopoly of the means of mak- 
ing war. It yet remains to be seen whether our 
great Army and Navy is a force for international 
collaboration or the first step towards a national- 
ism never before seen in the history of power 
politics. 


MERDEKA! 


Freedom is the same great human goal whether 
the cry raised is “Liberty!” or “Merdeka!” Today 
throughout the Pacific area, among the Indo- 
nesians, Burmese, Annamese and Koreans, the 
heady influence of liberty is stirring men from a 
long torpor of oppression; as before, in Western 
lands, it is causing heads to be banged and blood 
to flow in the streets. It is idle to inquire why, at 
such cost, Indonesians, for instance, wish to be 
free. They wish to be free because it is their nature 
to be free. It is more instructive, because very dis- 
concerting to comfortable Westerners, to learn 
what they are asking to be free from. They want 
to be free from a system that condemns them to 
labor ten hours a day for a dollar a week in an 
economy that is producing $100 million a year— 
for the Netherlands. They want to be free from 
an attitude that deprives them of education and 
other instruments for achieving self-rule on the 
grounds that they are a naturally inferior race. 

What are the prospects for the Indonesian 
movement? Though history reveals few instances 
of entrenched power divesting itself easily or 
gracefully, there are unusual elements in the Indo- 
nesian situation which offer grounds for hope of a 
happy solution: 1) There is a powerful world 
opinion, backed by the explicit declarations of the 
Atlantic Charter and the Charter of the UNO, to 
secure for these people “their political, economic, 
social and educational advancement . . . to develop 
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self-government”; 2) because of this opinion the 
Dutch would find it difficult to transfer enough 
troops to Java to crush the uprising; 3) actually 
the Dutch, as long ago as 1942, have offered the 
Indonesians a partnership rule, and they could 
hardly do less today; 4) the British and United 
States Governments have been exerting strong 
pressure upon Hubertus Van Mook to meet and 
come to terms with Achmed Soekarno, the “Presi- 
dent of the Indonesian Republic.” 

Extremism is the danger for either side, but 
especially for the rebels, as the part played by 
agents provocateurs in the history of revolutions 
all too sadly proves. It seems doubtful that the 
Indonesians today could realize the general wel- 
fare of their people by a system of complete self- 
rule. A genuine partnership government—politi- 
cal and economic—geared to eventual self-gov- 
ernment and placed to that end under the aegis 
of the UNO might be the workable compromise. 


NOVEMBER Ill 


Armistice Day it has been called for more than a 
quarter of a century. Now we can add V-E Day 
and V-J Day. But we have no Peace Day. 

Perhaps the saddest spectacle of recent years 
was the frantic effort of millions of people every- 
where to avoid the Second World War; and their 
underlying despair, their hopeless feeling that it 
was creeping on them, inevitably and inexorably. 
How could so many people hate war, and yet find 
themselves drawn into it? 

Was it not because they did not know that the 
only way to avoid war is to make peace? And 
while very few really wanted war, even fewer, 
perhaps, wanted peace. For peace is the work of 
justice; and how many people are there whose 
love of justice is as strong as their horror of war? 

This is not by way of excusing those who built 
the political structures and conceived the evil 
ambitions that were the proximate causes of the 
war ; rather, it is by way of asking how evil could 
succeed in organizing itself so strongly that it took 
a war to overthrow it. 

Have we not, all of us, been guilty of condon- 
ing or ignoring injustice when it did not touch 
us personally—when the victims were only Jews 
or Negroes or some far-off people? Of being com- 
placent about the growing organization of injus- 
tice against those we disliked? Until, one day, we 
found that the evil was so strong it could ter- 
minate the armistice, and we were at war again. 


CHINA CRISIS 


The situation created by the Communists in China 
could readily become a grave menace to the 
security of world peace. For many good reasons 
the U. S. Government opposes the policy of the 
Chinese Communists, who would create through 
civil war and ensuing chaos the appropriate con- 
ditions for a totalitarian dictatorship. For reasons 
that to her seem equally good, Soviet Russia may 
eventually, if it does not already, give aid to this 
very program. Yet before they approve of overt 
American interference in China, the American 
people would do well to appreciate the history of 
the opposing forces. 

In the early ’twenties, Dr. Sun Yat-sen be- 
lieved that with foreign sympathy and support 
he could finally realize his dream of a genuine 
Chinese Republic. The Western Powers to which 
he first appealed regarded the proposals, and the 
Doctor himself, as unreal to the point of madness; 
certainly—decisive point—a bad business risk. 
Then, in desperation and bitterness, Dr. Sun 
turned to the Soviets. At that time the Russians 
were ready to turn eastward on the correct 
grounds that among the oppressed and exploited 
masses of Asia they would find the most vulner- 
able flank of capitalist imperialism. 

In 1924 began the relationship between Russia 
and China which was to prove so momentous to 
both countries. The Soviets provided some money 
and arms to the Chinese Republic but, above all, 
they provided Michael Borodin. Borodin made the 
Kuomintang—the political instrument fashioned 
by Dr. Sun for the realization of his famous 
“three maxims”— into a disciplined and effective 
organization. In violation of his explicit agree- 
ment with Dr. Sun, Borodin made use of his posi- 
tion to disseminate Communist ideas and practices 
within the nucleus of the party. 

In 1927, two years after Dr. Sun’s death, Com- 
munist leadership, under Soviet direction, became 
so intolerably overbearing that a reaction under 
Chiang Kai-shek succeeded in expelling the Rus- 
sians altogether. However, Chinese Communism 
continued to flourish in the Provinces surrounding 
Yenan in North China, whither its armies were 
driven by Chiang in 1935. 

Since then Chiang Kai-shek has been able to 
maintain his position as China’s natural leader and 
the symbol, to the outside world, of its aspirations 
for national unity. Undoubtedly Chiang has de- 
served this position and, because of it, can justly 
claim an implicit mandate from the Chinese peo- 
ple. On the other hand, Communist charges are 
not without foundation. Chiang has been too sub- 
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servient to his reactionary financial backers; he 
has done little to relieve the urgent need for 
agrarian reform; he has not sufficiently hastened 
the period of “political tutelage” toward the day 
of genuine self-rule by the Chinese people. In 
answer, Chiang might justifiably point to the 
very trying conditions under which he always 
labored. But his trump card today would cer- 
tainly be his genuine sincerity, as against obvious 
Communist duplicity, in the current efforts to 
avoid civil war. 

To this sincerity General Hurley is the best 
witness, On two separate occasions last August 
General Hurley was able to persuade Chiang to 
accede in toto to the “ultimate” demands of the 
Communists. When, for the third time, the Com- 
munists upped the price of settlement, even Gen- 
eral Hurley threw up his hands. Now a civil war 
has been threatened by the declared Communist 
intention of receiving the surrender—aend the 
arms—of Japanese in North China. Could any 
government allow such a threat to its existence? 

To the state of well contrived confusion now 
existing in China the Communists would intro- 
duce a further complication over the issue of 
U. S. aid to Chiang. In the press conference on 
October 31, Secretary Byrnes neatly scotched the 
attempt by pointing out that our troops are 
merely fulfilling a U. S. commitment to aid the 
legitimate government of China (so recognized 
by all the Allies) to disarm a common foe. The 
Communist ruse is to trick us into regarding an 
illegitimate rebellion as a legitimate civil war. 


VICTORY LOAN 


With all the fanfare we have come to associate 
with these affairs, the Treasury’s final drive for 
money to meet the expenses of the most costly war 
in history got under way on October 29. It has 
been appropriately named the “Victory Loan,” 
signifying both the triumph of our armed forces 
abroad and the victory, still to be achieved, over 
inflationary forces at home. 

In addressing the country on the eve of the 
drive, Secretary of the Treasury Vinson explained 
the Government’s need for funds at this time to 
meet the huge cost of redeploying and rehabili- 
tating our war veterans, but his chief emphasis 
was placed, and rightly so, on the necessity of 
lending our money to Uncle Sam in order to give 
inflation “the knockout punch”: 


Inflation is the ogre that takes the power, the value out 
of your hard-earned money. There is one very bad thing 
about fighting this ogre: you have to beat him every 
round. It would be pathetic if, after beating him every 
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round all through the war, we should now lose the last 
round and the fight. 
Strong as this warning is, it might have been made 
more forceful if the Secretary had cited chapter 
and verse from the last war to prove the necessity 
of keeping up our guard until the last round is 
over and the fight won. The shameful truth is 
that we grew careless after World War I and lost 
the fight in the final stanza. The ogre of inflation, 
to continue Mr. Vinson’s colorful metaphor, rose 
from the floor and hit us such a clip on the chin 
that we were dizzy for several years afterwards. 

From the time we entered World War I until 
Armistice Day, November, 1918, prices rose a 
little more than thirty-five per cent. But between 
Armistice Day and the time the bubble burst in 
the summer of 1920—a period of approximately 
eighteen months—prices climbed almost fifty per 
cent. Thus, the full force of World War I infla- 
tion struck the country, not during the fighting, 
but a year and a half after the fighting stopped. 

So far in this war we have done a better job of 
controlling inflation than we did last time. Be- 
tween Pearl Harbor and the signing of surrender 
terms in Tokyo Bay, prices rose only about twenty 
per cent. But if our wartime record is better than 
it was in 1917-18, our danger now is greater than 
it was then. This was a much bigger war than 
World War I. It cost billions more and left us 
with a much larger national debt. It upset our 
economy to a much greater degree, resulted in 
greater shortages of consumer goods, and left peo- 
ple with greater savings than they have ever had 
before. The combination of these factors, especial- 
ly of the shortages of goods with the pent-up 
demand of affluent consumers, is an economic 
atom bomb that might easily go off and blast the 
economy to smithereens. Hence the sober truth of 
Mr. Vinson’s words: we must at all costs win this 
last round. 

It will not be easy. The glamor of war is gone, 
and the patriotic urge to support an army actually 
in battle. What with reconversion unemployment, 
downgrading and loss of overtime premiums, 
workers will not be able to match their generosity 
in past drives. Reflecting this change in general 
economic conditions, sales of E bonds during Sep- 
tember fell behind redemptions for the first time. 
While individual quotas of the Victory Loan are 
more modest than the goals of the Mighty Sev- 
enth—$4 billion as compared with $7 billion, $2 
billion in E bonds as compared with $4 billion— 
they are still astronomical and will not be achieved 
without the most intense effort. If you love your 
country and don’t want your dollars to bounce, 
lend Uncle Sam as much as you can. 
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LITERATURE AND ART 


BATTLE OF THE CRITICS 


IS SHAPING UP 
HAROLD C. GARDINER 


I don’t know just when the rival intelligence ser- 
vices sent out the first under-cover men, nor when 
the reconnoitering began; just when the first shot 
was fired escapes me, too, though I do rather think 
that it was Van Wyck Brooks who leveled his 
literary Garand and let go in his On Contempo- 
rary Literature and The Opinions of Oliver All- 
ston, back in 1941. Whoever was actually the first 
Minute Man to pull the trigger, there is a bitter 
battle now on, and America, having dispatched 
a correspondent to the front, is now in a position 
to publish his (delayed) reports. 

The battle is an important one, and we can only 
hope that your correspondent’s reports will do it 
justice. It is important because, though tanks, 
planes, even atomic bombs are transmogrified in 
this warfare into words and more words, it is a 
battle in which are at stake values, literary and 
social, which are vastly serious and far-reaching. 
It will be our correspondent’s aim to report to 
you, beyond the thrusts, forays, sorties and skir- 
mishes, the strategy of the two sides and how the 
values are attacked and/or defended. 

First of all, we must pore a little over a relief- 
map of the terrain and the progress of the fight 
to date. The battleground, not a new one, to be 
sure, but one which seems to be of particular stra- 
tegical importance these days, is the function and 
purpose of creative writing. It will not be sur- 
prising, either, if that phrase, “creative writing,” 
is almost universally defined by the contending 
parties to mean the modern novel; at least the sur- 
prise will be minimized if we remember the im- 
mense social impact which the modern novel 
exerts. 

What, then, is the function of the novelist? 
Both General Staffs agree that his first duty is to 
tell the truth, and both, I suppose—though here 
their manifestos are not too clear—would further 
admit that the truth must be told entertainingly, 
or pleasurably, or artistically—or whatever other 
word is the exact one to indicate literary qualities 
over and above mere fidelity to fact. 

But thereupon we reach the parting of the 
ways. One side demands, further, that this truth, 
told pleasurably, be told also nobly; the other side 
holds for the mere entertaining telling and brands 


the demand for nobility as a prostitution of the 
writer’s function. 

Mr. Brooks, way back in ’41, opened the con- 
temporary battle on this point by indicting mod- 
ern American novelists on the count of being de- 
featists and moaners; his stand was broadened 
some two years later by Bernard DeVoto, whose 
Literary Fallacy bombshell accused the writers of 
the ’twenties and after of having played American 
society false by evolving a picture of American 
culture that was inadequate and misleading. 
(True it is that DeVoto implicates Brooks, too, 
in this fallacy—but the opposing forces see in 
both Brooks and DeVoto a common foe.) 

There followed, in ’44, J. Donald Adams’ The 
Shape of Books to Come, which was the clearest 
summons to date for the element of nobility in 
literature. According to Adams, all the writers 
from Dreiser down—Hemingway, Faulkner, 
Wolfe, Caldwell, Farrell—have catered to despair, 
to snivelling, have highlighted the decadent as- 
pects of life, have sneered at the dignity of man. 
Their books have never been pointed toward the 
heights, have never made for any kind of moral 
uplift, have never kindled one littlest hope. 

This book of Adams, which was unfortunately 
a little schoolmarmish in tone, was the shout in the 
rarified heights that loosed the poised avalanche. 
Many of the serious little critical literary journals, 
like Accent, thundered down upon his dignified 
head; even the academic Journal of English 
Studies took him severely to task. But the big 
offensive came when James T. Farrell published 
his The League of Frightened Philistines in 1945. 

This book, named from its initial essay, is a 
mélange of critical work, but the consistent thread 
that runs through it all is the violent opposition 
to the Brooks-DeVoto-Adams school, to all those 
who demand that the creative writer have a fur- 
ther function than merely to tell the truth. It is 
a little ranting in its disagreement; it is not par- 
ticularly cogent or coherent; but it is the flattest 
statement to date from the opposing camp, the 
most official of their communiqués. 

Following ‘this and apparently occasioned by 
Farrell’s attack on Adams and Co., Grant C. 
Knight appeared with a clear-cut and challenging 
article in the Saturday Review of Literature for 
July 14, 1945. It is “What Makes a Book Great?” 
Mr. Grant comes to the conclusion that great lit- 
erature “donates health to mind and body,” that 
it is dominated by the “heroic principle” which 
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“furnished one of the most precious of all quali- 
ties, inspiration—that breathing into our hearts of 
fortitude and the will to be free.” 

Mr. Grant’s essay, however, by no means calmed 
the storm; in fact, it roused a whole little sub- 
sidiary one in the correspondence columns of 
the Saturday Review of Literature. The last volley 
for the moment has been fired by Alexander 
Cowie in the September 29 issue of the same maga- 
zine; his article, “My Case Against American Fic- 
tion,” while not directly couched in terms of the 
larger controversy, is decidedly on the Adams 
side and against Farrell, in that it decries the de- 
tached analysis of character, redolent of the psy- 
chiatric clinic, which, he claims, has robbed 
American authors of the power to write from 
affection, even love, for their characters and man- 
kind. 

So much to date for the more or less formal 
treatises that have taken sides in the controversy. 
But, as always, theories, even in the rather esoteric 
sphere of literary criticism, never remain long in 
the empyrean of mere theory; the book reviewers 
have been following this battle of the critics, and 
their evalution of books is beginning of late to 
show their awareness that they must take a stand; 
competent reviews tend more and more to show 
either a pro-Farrell or a pro-Adams complexion, 
to name the two attitudes from their most positive 
protagonists and, if I do not read the signs amiss, 
the weight of opinion veers at present to the 
Adams side. 

A good sample of this, I think, was Mary 
Colum’s recent review of Sinclair Lewis’ Cass 
Timberlane, appearing in the October 6 issue of 
the Saturday Review. Though the reviewer never 
comes out and says it in so many words, what she 
is actually enunciating is that the book is a failure 
because there is absolutely no “lift” in it. This is 
suggested in such phrases as: 

The author of the Main Street series never seems to be 

aware that what is the matter with his people is that 

they are adolescents and always will be, and that their 
lack of cultivation, of sensitivity, their sophistication 
about material things, the filial attitude of the men to 
their wives, are all simply an ugly juvenility. 
Again, she remarks: “All the characters live on a 
lower level than that on which ordinary human 
beings could survive and function.” 

Other reviewers, as well, have, on this latest 
novel by Lewis, registered their revulsion against 
the ignobility of his characters, which has consis- 
tently marred his work. It would have been news 
indeed to have noted any such criticism ten years 
ago. 

This gradual and not-too-marked contempo- 
rary swing toward demanding more than report- 
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ing in modern fiction may have many roots, no 
small number of which draw no nourishment 
from more than two inches below the surface and 
will, therefore, soon wither. One of these roots is 
something in the nature of a sport, a variation of 
the upsurge-of-religion-in-wartime flurry. A sense 
of the dignity of man, of aspirations in human 
affairs, has been forced on contemporary life if 
from no other significant source than that our late 
enemies in arms denied all dignity and aspirations 
in their concentration camps, in their death 
marches. From that, there has been an obvious and 
facile revulsion to an eager searching for mani- 
festations of man’s dignity everywhere. 

This is a gain that should not be belittled. At 
least, it should not be belittled if it is really a solid 
gain, and not a mere fashion donned for the 
moment. 

As you may have sagely suspected, this corre- 
spont from the literary front is not totally neu- 
tral. He leans toward the side of General Adams 
and his staff; he views the Farrell phalanxes as not 
having, albeit with all the sincerity in the world, 
the proper war aims. 

So far the present state of the conflict. Dis- 
patches from the front in the near future will try 
to get behind the day-to-day melées and analyze 
the fundamental strategy of both sides. There is 
no fear that unconditional surrender will termi- 
nate news from the front. Communiqués from 
this war will continue for a long, long time; but 
they may serve to make more clear just wha: 
both sides are fighting for. 


THE THING REMEMBERED 


The people like to remember 
A war in their own generation 
A bone for memory to gnaw 
In the quiet days of the nation 
In the years of reason and law. 


But we have witnessed two quarrels 
Between the birth of a son 

And the years that he stood as man, 
And grieved for the deed to be done 
When the second quarrel began. 


We have seen the will of the few 
Become the doom of the many 
When statesmen stooped to pander 
For Caesar’s tarnished penny 

And betrayed the peace to slander. 


We stared at the thunderheads 
Gathering in layers of hate, 

And murmured, “It will not rain,” 
And stood by the open gate 

As the lightning struck again. 
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We perjured our eyes on words 
Carved in the tranquil time 

For the men with the durable faces, 
And more than the birds begrime 
The statues in public places. 


If Freedom is saved in blood 

It can be slain with ink 

For deep in the well of words 
From which the pen must drink 
Is hidden the point of swords. 


Let Truth in her hour of triumph 
Beware of Truth’s half-brother, 
Who samples the Holy Writ 

And matches one verse to another 
To serve an evil wit. 


We lift our hands to the flag 
And follow it round the sphere 
But hate is a bitter cud 

To chew in the after year 
With a fever in the blood. 


The day that the quarrel is over 
The living shall not regret 
The silence on land and sea 
Nor care if a son forget 


To tell the son on his knee 


How he tumbled out of the skies 
And saw a foeman tumble; 

He can only tell this story: 

A man saw the heavens crumble 
And forgot the way to glory. 


Are we our brother’s keeper— 
Even the brother Cain 

Who stretches his guilty palms 
With the dark, indelible stain 
To ask his share of alms? 


Deep are the wells of mercy 

For the giving and forgiving, 

We shall not fill with water 

The torn veins of the living 
Pumped dry by years of slaughter. 


Wine for the father’s pulse 

And milk for the mother’s breast 
And porridge from a flowing bowl 
For the children of East and West 


To save the morning’s soul. 


There’s nothing wrong with the world 
That forgetting couldn’t mend. 

How shall we dare to die? 

How shall we strike or fend, 

If we can’t remember why? 


But our children want to remember 
Peace in the days that dwindle, 

In the years that are left to them; 
And they ask the faith to kindle 


New stars over Bethlehem. 


A. M. SULLIVAN 


BOOKS 


EPIC FOLK-TALE 


SONG OF THE Dnieper. By Zalman Shneour. Roy 

Publishers. $3. 

THIS BRILLIANTLY EVOKED NOVEL of the life of a 
Jewish community in Tsarist days is with justice called a 
“song.” Both in tone and structure it is of the stuff of folk- 
epic, of tall and heroic tales strung loosely around the name 
and frame of a latter-day Beowulf, and not at all a novel 
in the usual sense. One chapter, for example, a hauntingly 
baroque thing, logically impossible perhaps, and yet ex- 
tremely successful, is called a “ballad.” 

“The Ballad of Two Horses” can stand alone; it will 
almost certainly reach the anthologies. In a half-dozen pages 
we read of Yokke, the knacker who, on a Friday afternoon 
just before the Sabbath begins, takes two workworn horses 
out on a frozen field to kill and skin them. “Come along, 
dear little horses!” says Yokke, a kind and melancholy man, 
hiding his long knife in his sleeve, as the crows watch 
approvingly “like the beggars at the door while the burial 
society was having its beanfeast.” In the episode are mixed 
elements of grim humor, descriptive beauty and a kind of 
restrained pity for horses and for men. Although it stands 
somewhat apart from the rest of the book as a tour de force, 
this chapter is typical of the author’s style and treatment of 
the whole: life is hard and sad, we have here no lasting city, 
in even the most tragic circumstances are humor and honor. 

The protagonist, Noah Pandre, around whom if not to 
whom everything happens, is a figure worthy of folk legend. 
He is big and powerful, at first careless of his strength until 
suffering makes him conscious and worthy of being a symbol 
of his people. He starts out in life as an apprentice butcher, 
then does the unthinkable by changing his trade to that 
of apprentice coach-driver. He marries the boss’s skinny 
daughter, dashes out bravely to put out the fire in the “new 
millionaire’s” barn, is thereupon arrested by the drunken, 
bullying police chief for causing a disturbance and spends 
long months in a brutal, very Russian prison. 

Episode crowds episode, yet each is marked with a fine 
feeling for individual character, for the corporate life of 
the village, for the “life” of the seasons and the landscape, 
of dogs, of hens, of wolves. And there is a continuity of 
names and places; vignettes of violence followed by vignettes 
of non-violence, and somehow everything fits in. Mature 
readers will balance the one lush episode of Noah’s infidelity 
to his wife against the pattern of his bitter repentance and 
the larger pattern of individual and group redemption under 
suffering. Ritey HuGHes 


UTTER CONFUSION 


THe Human Lire or Jesus. By John Erskine. William 

Morrow and Co. $3 
THAT THIS BOOK should have appeared and should be so 
clearly a candidate for the New Yorker's department of 
utter confusion, is perhaps not surprising. That it should 
have been acclaimed, in review and blurb, by those whose 
duty it is to guide Christian thought, as a new, vital, 
authoritative statement on the life of Christ, is an unmis- 
takable indication of how far non-Catholic Christianity has 
wandered from the keen, clear reasoning, the consistency of 
development that has always been the cachet of theology. 

For this book and the welcome accorded it constitute a 
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NOTICES Rates Six Cents per Word 
Each Insertion . . . Payment with Order 





JESUIT HOME MISSION — ONLY A CHAPEL now. 
Help us to GROW. Small contributions are PRECIOUS 
and WELCOME. Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





ATTENTION Please! Sister Peregrine, Blessed Imelde 
Catana, Puerto Rico, needs financial support. Con- 
vent and school beyond repairs. Please, please help! 





EDITORIAL assistant by Catholic publisher. Middle At- 
lantic states. Write: Box 7, America, 70 East 45th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 





HAMMOND HALL, Gloucester, Mass. Ideal home for 
priests in need of rest—overlooking the ocean, away from all 
noise, healthful climate, agreeable surroundings, tray service, 
special attention to diet, elevator, facilities for daily Mass. 
Hospitalier Brothers of St. John of God in attendance con- 
tinually. Under auspices of Bishop Cushing of Boston. Tele- 
phone Gloucester 548, Brother Superior, for reservations. 





FOR Improving His English, former Haitian teacher— 
French his native language—would exchange friendly letters 
with anybody interested in correspondence. Jenner Bastien, 
Cap-Haitien, Haiti. 





THE Brothers of the Hospitaller Order of St. John of God, 
now established in the Archdiocese of Boston, are accepting 
suitable candidates for the Religious Hospitaller life which 
comprises all forms of Catholic Action. For full particulars 
address: The Brothers of St. John of God, Hammond Hall, 
Gloucester, Mass. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST, working alone in four counties, 
only 70 Catholics in population of 140,000, needs your 
prayers and gifts to survive. Will you help? Rev. Louis R. 
Williamson, Hartsville, South Carolina. 





IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue, Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 Lexington Ave. 
(Near 65th St.), New York 21, N. Y. 





KNOWING how has made the Pascal Cassocks for three 
generations the most dependable in quality and satisfaction! 
Pascal’s Cassocks are always the best buy! Victor Pascal, 
Clergy Tailor, 170 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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clear and decisive (if not new) overthrow of all that Chris- 
tian thought has ever meant by the Incarnation. Mr. Erskine 
indicates that in one explicit statement, and it is implicit in 
every page of the book. The statement reads: 

His whole life was a miracle, but the incidents in it, 

according to the doctrine of the Incarnation, belonged 

to human experience. If he had exerted, during his years 
on earth, powers of such supernatural quality that no 
human being can hope to share them, then the Incarna- 
tion would have been incomplete; if he had refused to 
submit to our limitations, then he would not have taken 
upon him our nature, and the life he lived among men 
would not have been altogether an example for us, since 
we could not in every respect imitate it. 
This, of course, is a clear denial of many qualities of the 
human nature of Christ which flow immediately from the 
Hypostatic Union—his sinlessness, for example. Such a state- 
ment is by no means a light upon the real meaning of the 
Incarnation; it is Mr. Erskine’s own misstatement and has 
never been the teaching of the Christian church. 

This fundamental defect, naturally, vitiates the entire 
book. As ramifications of it are such elements as the clear 
denial of all the miracles, the rationalization of even the 
Resurrection into Christ’s living again in the hearts and 
minds of the Apostles, the old chestnut of the blood-brothers 
of Our Lord, and so on and so on. 

What is so deeply saddening about books like this (of 
course, the saddest feature is the positive harm they do) is 
the callous lack they show of a realization of responsibility. 
Whatever his gifts as a writer, as a man of letters, Mr. 
Erskine is the veriest amateur in theelogy; to embark with 
such utter insouciance, even glibly, on a theme that has 
engaged the profoundest thought of the world’s great think- 
ers; to manifest an evident lack of acquaintanceship with 
even the most elementary literature on the subject (his 
bibliography is childishly inadequate); to use mame and 
reputation as a front behind which to attack the dearest 
beliefs of millions, even among non-Catholics—this is not, 
by any means, honorably to fulfil one’s functions and re- 
sponsibilities as a leader of thought. 

Happily, Catholics will not read it. It is quite clearly the 
type of book that, for all practical purposes, falls under the 
Index, being an interpretation of the Scriptures by a non- 
Catholic. It makes one realize how wise that section of the 
Index is. Those who may stumble upon it will put it down 
after ten pages, for here, unmistakably, is an interpretation 
of Christ by one who just does not know Him in that unique 
Humanity that is the Humanity of God, through the 
mystery of the Hypostatic Union. 

With the world’s need today to know Christ such an 
aching void, a book like this is enough to make one weep 
over the bread the children wail for, and which, by Mr. 
Erskine and those who approve his errors, is being dipped in 
cyanide of potassium before being broken for them. 

Harowp C. GaRDINER 


A STUDY OF BRONZEVILLE 


Brack METRopoOLIs. By Si. Clair Drake and Horace R. 

Cayton. Harcourt, Brace and Co. $5 
I MUST CONFESS to a not unnatural feeling of depression 
at seeing one more survey arriving in the mail after plowing 
through the encyclopedic volumes of Gunnar Myrdal on 
the Negro in this country. With a desk full of detailed sub- 
sidiary studies which led up to Myrdal’s summary and a host 
of other analyses of what Negroes are and are not, what 
they have and have not, what they want and don’t want in 
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this country, one is appalled at a very man-sized volume ot 
some 800 pages surveying Black Chicago from head to foot. 

Nevertheless, a closer acquaintance with the work of these 
two Negro authors, St. Clair Drake, an anthropologist, and 
Horace R. Cayton, a sociologist and expert settlement 
worker, has helped to dissipate some of this malaise. As is 
inevitable in a work of this kind, there is a certain amount 
of repetition of what has been explained elsewhere in the 
voluminous literature on interracial matters. The authors 
themselves are not so inhibited as to repetition, but they 
are piling up the elements of a detailed and unified picture, 
and this is a picture drawn by Negroes of Negro life. It is 
an almost heartless picture, and one must emphasize the 
“almost,” for it is the authors’ evident conviction that only 
by a complete and exhaustive unveiling of what the Negro 
ghetto is in a huge Northern metropolitan city can they 
drive home to the public the full implications of the ghetto. 

Richard Wright, the novelist and creator of “Bigger 
Thomas,” writes a foreword and, if you remember, Native 
Som was written in Richard Wright’s Communist days, in 
which all aberrations of Negro youth were laid wholly on 
society. But the authors with whom Mr. Wright now asso- 
ciates himself have a clearer view of what the trouble is. 
They make no attempt to exculpate anyone within the 
Negro group for his own faults, but at the same time they 
show squarely and plainly where the heart of the trouble lies, 
and the heart is in the ghetto idea, less rigidly insistent in 
the North but more painfully inconsistent with immediate 
surroundings than it is in the South. 

There are two patent facts about the segregation principle 
as an instrument of social policy. The first is that it cannot 
last indefinitely; it is doomed to eventual extinction. The 
other is the immense evil that it accomplishes while it still 
survives. The time to face the issue is not in the future but 
now, and if it is to be faced it must be on the basis not of 
mere theorizing but of a sharp facing of conditions as they 
exist in the community. It is a job of the social analyst as 
well as the pastor of souls to apply a keen, sharp scalpel and 
separate the very real problems of poverty, ignorance, mi- 
gration, etc., from the artificial conditions produced by 
segregation. 

The authors are enthusiasts for Chicago. They love the 
vast city with its colorful history, and their study is his- 
torical as well as merely photographic. Those of us who 
remember what Charles F. Murphy, leader of Tammy Hall, 
did for the Negroes in New York in his day will be fasci- 
nated by their story of how “Big Bill” Thompson held the 
Negro voters during the period after the first World War. 
Black Chicago is aptly called Bronzeville by the authors. 
They ask an answer to the following question as to what 
this community seeks: 

The Axes of Life: What are the dominating interests, 

the “centers of orientation,” the lines of attention, 

which claim the time and money of Bronzeville—the 

“axes of life” around which individual and community 

life revolves? The most important of these are: 1) Stay- 

ing Alive; 2) Having a Good Time; 3) Praising God; 

4) Getting Ahead; 5) Advancing the Race. 

The majority of Bronzeville’s people will insist that 
they came to Midwest Metropolis to “better their condi- 
tion.” Usually they mean that they were seeking an 
opportunity to sell their labor for a steady supply of 
money to expend on food, clothing, housing, recreation 
and plans for the future. They were also searching for 
adequate leisure time in which to enjoy themselves. 
Such goals are a part of the general American Dream. 
But when a Negro talks about “bettering his condition” 
he means something more: he refers also to finding an 
environment where exclusion and subordination by 











A CATHOLIC 
LOOKS .. «.. WORLD 


by Francis E. MCMAHON 
Associate Professor, University of Chicago 
Formerly on the faculty of the University of Notre Dame 


In this vigorous and courageous book, a 
prominent Catholic layman presents a 
consistently progressive point of view on 
such subjects as the failures of Christians 
and liberals, Christianity and democ- 
racy, and America in the emerging 
world. 


“A remarkable book, shaped in the faith that 
democracy grew out of Christian doctrine.”— 
Book-of -the-Month Club News. 


At all bookstores $2.75 
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‘The GEMS OF PRAYER 


‘ocket Size, 464 pages. Large, clear type. $1.50, $2.50, $3.50. 
A TPRAYER ‘BOOK of devotional exercise for the Catholic laity 
to which has been added the new translation of the EPISTLES 
and GOSPELS taken from the REVIS NEW TESTAMENT. 
At All Catholic Book Stores. Write for Catalog AG 342. 


33 Barclay St. C.WILDERMANN CO. New York 8, N. Y. 











THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP—Catholic Booksellers 
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THE LAST CRUSADE 


By GERALD C. TREACY, S.J. 

Discusses the Retreat as Christ’s weapon in the modern 
world. Gives the story of St. Ignatius Loyola and a brilliant 
practical outline of his “Spiritual Exercises.” This pamphlet, 
closely linked to the Encyclical on Retreats, is for all 
retreatants and for all Religious houses. 


100 for $7 Single by mail: 25¢ 
AN AMERICA PRESS PUBLICATION 


10 copies: $1 
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white men are not rubbed in his face—as they are in 
the South. 

And so from there they delve into every phase of the Negro 

community. Can the Negro succeed in business? They 

answer: 

For Negro businesses to compete with white businesses 
in Negro communities, they must be able to “meet the 
price” and give equivalent service. Negro businessmen 
insist that they face five main competitive difficulties: 
1) difficulty in procuring capital and credit; 2) diffi- 
culty in getting adequate training; 3) inability to se- 
cure choice locations on the main business streets; 4) 
lack of sufficient patronage to allow them to amass capi- 
tal and to make improvements; 5) inability to organize 
for cooperative effort. ’ 

The Catholic Church and Catholics are mentioned inci- 

dentally here and there, as when they say: 

The feeling that they are losing the youth leads many 
ministers to assail the Catholics and other churches that 
do not denounce card-playing and dances. One minister 
commented “you got a proposition on your hands with 
the Catholics. They say these things are all right if you 
go to Mass afterwards.” Several conferences have been 
held in Bronzeville during the last few years to discuss 
ways and means of saving Protestant youth from the 
Catholics. 

The authors do not envision the Negroes as going Red: 
There has been much loose talk about Negroes going 
Red. A few hundred Negroes in Midwest Metropolis 
did “join the Party,” some of them becoming prominent 
officials in the American Communist movement. They 
studied Marxism and became ideologically committed 
to the extension of World Socialism. But the Negro 
masses who “could not hate Reds” were not Marxian 
Socialists dreaming of a Socialist society—they were 
hungry, frustrated, angry people looking for a program 
of action. 

If Communism wins among them it wins by default. With 

the noting of this simple fact, the authors banish the menace 

which neglect of the fundamental social problems is bound 

to produce: 
The tormenting devils of poverty, ignorance and racial 
discrimination are never completely exorcised by prayer 
nor drowned by rotgut liquor. They are not banished by 
hot music or gospel hymns, nor danced away by jitter- 
bugging or shouting. They lie slumbering in the nether 
soul of every man, woman and child in the Black 
Ghetto, and they emerge at unsuspected times and 
places. 

In a word, as the authors point out, the United States is still 

unprepared to face the moral problem which is at the root 

of all the questions of social conflict. “So far, most Chi- 
cagoans view Negro-white relations negatively—solely in 
terms of preventing a riot. While all responsible Negroes try 
to prevent violent conflict, their primary interest is in the 
complete abolition of political and economic subordination 
and enforced segregation.” 

The authors have done a very thorough job. It is a work 
that will take its place in the standard literature on the 

Negro problem. Joun LaFarce 


BewrtcHeD Lanps. By Adolfo Costa Du Rels. Trans- 

lated from the Spanish by Stuart Edgar Grummon. 

Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50 
BEWITCHED, INDEED. Not only the lands but every- 
body in them. And there you have a hint of what is the 
most remarkable feature of this facile translation of a story 
by one of South America’s best contemporary novelists. ] 
refer to the skilful use of atmosphere as a factor in theme 
and character development. Against a lush natural setting of 
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oppressive Bolivian heat, of stifling tropical aromas and of 
weird animal and insect life is unfolded a sultry story of 
seething passions, beautifully harmonizing mood and setting. 

Carlos Vidal, sensitive, social-minded and a soldier, has 
been paroled in the custody of his father, Don Pedro, after 
an abortive plot to overthrow the ruling dictator. Don 
Pedro, in his dealings with his wives, son and servants em- 
bodies all the medieval social abuses which Carlos abhors. 
Between father and son burns a fierce hatred that flames into 
violence when set off by a rather tenuous attraction between 
Carlos and Don Pedro’s current wife, an attraction founded 
in a mutual vengeance against the brutal “master.” An 
Epilogue brings the narrative to a satisfactory close. 

The story compels interest throughout. Although Don 
Pedro and Carlos might be taken as symbols of diametrically 
opposed philosophies and political theories, principles of so- 
cial justice are adumbrated without degenerating into propa- 
ganda: the story as a human document is of prime impor- 
tance. There is only one defect I would call attention to and 
it is that I was not quite convinced by Carlos’ failure even 
to attempt an escape; it does not seem consistent with his 
character, however much it is necessary for the plot as Du 
Rels contrives it. ForTUNATA CALIRI 


THe Use or THE Drama. By Harley Granville-Barker. 

Princeton University Press. $1.50 
MR.. GRANVILLE-BARKER’S activities in the theatre 
have been so distinguished and varied that anything he writes 
on the institution is worth reading, just as the conversation 
of a wise and urbane man is always worth listening to, even 
when, in a reflective mood over the coffee cups, he is merely 
commenting on the state of the weather. There is little, if 
any, original thought in this thin volume; nothing that has 
not been said before, either by the author or some other 
astute observer or practitioner of the theatrical arts. It is 
pleasant reading, nevertheless, and junior readers will no 
doubt find much of it informative. 

The first half of the book, as the title implies, suggests 
some extra-theatrical values of drama. Its study in senior 
classrooms, in the author’s opinion, will do more than enable 
students to differentiate between sound and shoddy dramatic 
ventures when later encountered in the theatre. He is con- 
vinced that familiarity with the necessary cooperation of 
playwright, actors and audience, not to mention directors, 
set-designers and costume-makers, will strengthen the demo- 
cratic fiber of the students. All this is implied rather than 
stated. With expected English reserve and disposition toward 
understatement, he suggests that understanding of dramatic 
values and processes is an effective school of democracy. 

In the latter third of the volume his theatre blood boils 
over and he casts the extra-theatrical aspects of drama 
to the winds. He becomes the former dramatist, actor and 
producer—the man who has lived and breathed theatre most 
of his life. From then on he becomes the stage savant, 
familiar with all the details of dramatic production, from 
writing an effective obligatory scene—the scene that makes 
the play—through the nuances of persuasive action down to 
the proper use of grease and the technique of stage falls. 
This part of the book is sage, humorous and delightful read- 
ing. THEOPHILUS Lewis 





Ritey Hueues, professor of English at Providence Col- 
lege, is the author of Our Coast Guard Academy. 
Fortunata Cait is assistant librarian at Boston College. 
THeopumus Lewis, AMERICA’s theatre critic, also reviews 





plays and books for the Interracial Review. 





QUESTION ... 


DO WE WANT MILITARY 
TRAINING — PEACE TIME, 
COMPULSORY, PERMANENT? 


The President told the Joint Session recently: 
“Even from those who are loudest in their opposi- 
tion to universal training, there has come no 
other suggestion to furnish the protection and 
security which we must have—nothing but pious 
hopes and dangerous wishful thinking.” 


But there is no wishful thinking in this vigorous 
37 page pamphlet— 


CONSCRIPTION 


IS NOT THE 
AMERICAN WAY 


A Group Discussion 
by Catholic Educators 


The President said: “Universal military train- 
ing is not conscription. The opponents of training 
have labeled it conscription, and by so doing have 
confused the minds of some of our citizens. 
Conscription is compulsory service in the Army 
or Navy in time of peace or war. Trainees under 
this proposed legislation, however, would not be 
enrolled in any of the armed services. They would 
be civilians in training.” 

But eleven faculty members of John Carroll 
University find, after discussing all the pros and 
cons, that the proposed measure is futile, un- 
democratic, costly and dangerous. 


For private reading during the 
national debate 


For schools, debate clubs, discus- 
sion groups 


Single copy by mail: 25c 
5 copies: $1 50 copies: $8 
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SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Home Economics, Commercial Education; Teacher Train- 
ing Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. 
Two-Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 
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Beautiful Buildings. Interesting Campus Life. 
For further information Address the Dean 











GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine mpassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, 
journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 
library science, fine arts. 

Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 

















INCORPORATED IN 1897 


TRINITY COLLEGE WAstmneron, ©. c. 


An Institution for the Higher Education of Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 
For Particulars Address the Secretary of the College 











Regis College, Weston, Massachusetts 

Conducted by Sisters of St. Joseph — Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 

Standard Pre-Professional Courses for Preparation for 

Teacher-Training, for Secretarial Science, for Home 

Econemics, for Social Service and Pre-Medical are offered. 
For Catalogue, Address The Registrar 











ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 


A Catholic College for Women conducted by the religious of the 
Society of the Holy Child Jesus. Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities. On the main line P.R.R., 11 miles from Phila- 
delphia. Address Registrar for information. Telephone Bryn Mawr 4514 
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THEATRE 


SEVEN MIRRORS. This first Blackfriars’ production of the 
season, closing November 18, was mothered by ten authors, 
young women students in Immaculate Heart College, Los 
Angeles. Instead of a hodgepodge, the usual product of mul- 
tiple authorship, they achieved a dramatic poem beautiful 
as forsythia, fragile as lace and tough as steel. 

The action is narrative rather than dramatic, and consists 
of seven short plays, fused in unity by the Blessed Virgin 
contemplating the vagaries of life in the war years, as re- 
flected in mirrors held by her images in far-flung com- 
munities. There are weak spots in the story; the scene show- 
ing Polish women on the barricades in Warsaw has a fellow- 
traveler flavor, and the closing scene, when a Nazi girl 
prepares to murder the first American soldier in Berlin, is 
what fellow travelers would call maudlin mysticism. I say 
it’s worse than that. It’s lame theater. 

There is nothing maudlin or lame about the campus scene, 
which reflects the confused emotions and divided opinions 
the war caused among students and lovers. The story of Our 
Lady of Leyte is ironic, and Our Lady of Mexico recites a 
tale of compassion and tolerance. Described as an experiment 
in social drama, Seven Mirrors is not afraid to reflect the 
uglier aspects of life. 

On the acting side, every member of the cast rates at least 
three bravos and twenty seconds of applause. Standout per- 
formances are too numerous to mention. Grace Ross, as 
Sister Tomaso, and Jeane Williams, the dancer, in Our Lady 
of Mexico’s tale, rate E’s for excellent. In Our Lady of 
Leyte’s story, Dennis P. Harrison, as the Cracker officer who 
prefers death to a transfusion of native blood; Cynthia 
Hoyton, a USO entertainer, and Ray L. Mahafhe, ditto male, 
are tops in their respective roles. Pardon the cutback, but it 
would be a crime to ignore David Kaplan’s splendid inter- 
pretation of Miguel, the soap-box atheist and rabble-rouser 
in the Mexico episode. Joyce Indig, Margaret Itter and Helen 
Horton are persuasive as Virgins and narrators, with Miss 
Horton earning a plus in the Berlin scene. 

Dennis Gurney’s direction is a precision job. Seven Mir- 
rors is frequently inept in writing and always nebulous in 
structure, as difficult to handle as moonlight. Mr. Gurney 
makes the thing tangible in concrete emotions and ideas. 


BEGGARS ARE COMING TO TOWN. Frankie Madison, 
the beggar, is not a derelict asking alms. He was half-owner 
of a saloon in prohibition days, with enough nerve to drive 
his own trucks with outlaw liquor from the Jersey side. 
Involved in a shooting fray with hijackers, he “covered” 
for his partner and took a fourteen-year rap up the river. 
After serving his sentence, he demands a half interest in the 
smart supper club his partner has opened uptown. His 
demand refused, Madison attempts to take over with the 
help of a mob and shooting-irons, only to discover that his 
former partner has become a holding company, conducting 
the business through half-a-dozen operating companies. Here 
is material for thumping good melodrama, mordant satire 
or roaring farce. Theodore Reeves, the author, apparently 
unable to decide which medium he wants to employ, tries all 
three, and achieves three failures. 

Paul Kelly, as Madison; Luther Adler, his faithless partner; 
and Dorothy Comingore, a sympathetic young woman who 
just happens to be around, are as plausible as the writing 
permits, which is also true of Harold Clurman’s direction. 
Jo Mielziner designed the impressive set; Oscar Serlin is the 
producer and the theatre is the Coronet. A visit there will 
not be wholly unrewarding. THeEopnHiLus Lewis 














FILMS 


PARDON MY PAST. A case of mistaken identity has 
been whipped up into one of the frothiest and most laughable 
bits on the current screen. Fred MacMurray is part producer 
and star of the comedy, and he deserves praise on both 
scores. Teamed with William Demarest, the pair portray a 
couple of discharged Gls in the process of donning civilian 
clothes and setting forth for the West to start life as mink- 
breeders, when some gangsters upset their plans. Mistaking 
MacMurray for a play-boy who owes a large gambling debt, 
the boss demands payment and cleans out the poor fellow’s 
savings. Hoping to recoup the loss, the ex-soldiers go to the 
millionaire’s home, where the fun really begins. Everyone— 
a wife who has been separated from him though the wiles 
and connivings of a greedy uncle, a child who pleads to see 
her mother, a grandfather who detests his spineless offspring, 
and finally the villainous uncle—continues to mistake the 
visitor for the good-for-nothing rich man who is off in 
Mexico. Numerous complications take on more and more 
insane angles when the gambler arrives at the estate and 
refuses to believe the imposter’s story. A bad check proves 
the last straw. Before the mix-up is ironed out satisfactorily, 
the two men who look alike are revealed to be twins who 
were separated in infancy. Meanwhile, the poor relation fixes 
things so that his rich brother faces a brighter future, though 
the two never meet. Akim Tamiroff is delightful as the 
menacing gambler with a taste for first editions, and Harry 
Davenport gets laughs as the unrepressed grandparent; in the 
feminine department Marguerite Chapman and Rita Johnson 
handle things satisfactorily. As director, Leslie Fenton rates 
a bouquet, for he has kept the fun sprightly and plentiful. 
Adult audiences are certain to feel better after they witness 
this laugh-fest. (Columbia-Mutual ) 


KITTY. The rags-to-riches theme is doctored up in a most 
unsavory manner in this history of an eighteenth-century 
guttersnipe who climbed the social ladder, though more than 
once she seemed about to tumble. Even two dead husbands 
were unable to stop her ascent, and finally she achieved her 
heart’s desire with the bounder she always adored. Paulette 
Goddard and Ray Milland are as unabashed a pair of cheats 
as one could imagine, while they perpetrate their deceptions 
on unsuspecting victims. From the opening scenes, when the 
ne’er-do-well nobleman discovers the little thief posing for 
Gainsborough down to the finale where, as a duchess, she 
is the toast of London, neither of the two ever manifests 
one decent motive or principle. Sad to say, this sordid story 
iS set against a picturesque background, is capably acted and 
is beautifully photographed, but not all its artistry can 
prevent the offering from meriting an objectionable rating 
for the reason that it lacks adequate moral compensation. 
(Paramount ) 


DON’T FENCE ME IN. Republic once again stars Roy 
Rogers in a feature that combines the old-fashioned Western 
with modern musical entertainment. However, if you are 
satisfied with a little bit of this and a little bit of that, you 
may be interested in the things that transpire when a 
Magazine editor suspects that an old-time road agent, sup- 
posed to be long since dead, is still alive. He sends one of his 
attractive reporters (Dale Evans) to investigate. Of course, 
she gets involved in hair-raising adventures and solves the 
mystery. Rogers, Gabby Hayes, Bob Nolan with his Sons of 
the Pioneers, are all in the line-up. Some adults may find this 
hybrid Western more or less satisfying. (Republic) 

Mary SHERIDAN 











FAVORITE 
NEWMAN 
SERMONS 


Edited by 


DANIEL M. O'CONNELL, S.J. 


This collection of thirty discourses 
contains those sermons best calcu- 
lated to show Newman’s style and 
to serve as examples for students of 
sacred oratory. 


Among the sermons will be found 
many of the favorites, such as The 
Second Spring, Christ Upon the 
Waters, Omnipotence in Bonds, The 
Shepherd of Our Souls, The Parting 
of Friends. 


Hitherto the student has been 
obliged to look for the sermons in 
many volumes. Here are thirty of 
the best in one book. 


The book contains an Editor’s Fore- 
word; Newman, the Preacher 
(Bibliographical extracts); Selec- 
tions from Sermons Preached on 
Various Occasions, from Discourses 
Addressed to Mixed Congregations 
and from Parochial and Plain Ser- 
mons; also Newman’s Rules for 
Writing Sermons. 


Appropriate for re-reading and 
study during the year in which 
Newman’s conversion to the Church 


is celebrated. A beautiful gift for 
the centenary year. 


$2.00 
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PIUS XII ON 
WORLD PROBLEMS 
Compiled by JAMES W. NAUGHTON, S.J. 


An analytic classification of the doctrines pro- 
pounded by Pius XII in encyclicals, special pro- 
nouncements, letters, addresses, radio broadcasts. 
The compiler presents the papal teachings in 
a running discourse incorporating all essential 
quotations. $2 


IN TOWNS AND 
LITTLE TOWNS 
By LEONARD FEENEY, S.J. 


A lovely and loved collection of poems by the 
self-crowned laureate of all towns and little 
towns. The entire text of the original book, plus 
a supplement of new poems and a delightful 
preface by the author. $2 


MINT BY NIGHT 
By ALFRED BARRETT, S.J. 


Fresh, mystical, vibrant ... a volume of selected 
and mature poetry. A book as refreshing as its 
title. $1.50 


MUSH, YOU MALEMUTES 

By BERNARD HUBBARD, S.J. 

Best known modern book on Alaska; thousands 
sold to the Armed Forces there. Father Hub- 
bard — story teller, photographer, scientist, 
Government adviser on the region — writes a 
magnificent narrative of his explorations and 
offers 200 superb pictures. $3 


SHINING IN DARKNESS 
By FRANCIS X. TALBOT, S.J. 


Thirteen one-act playlets based on the Gospel 
text and dramatizing the events of the Nativity 
and the Resurrection. $2 
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PARADE 


THE SCENE WAS ONE of intense activity. . . . Throngs 
of celestial citizens filled the vast concourse where angels 
were being briefed for missions to the human race. . . . Cease- 
lessly angels were taking off from the heavenly ramparts 
and moving toward a little globe, the earth, which was 
barely visible in the far-off stretches of the firmament. . . . 
Ceaselessly other angels returning from special missions just 
completed were coming in and moving up the huge con- 
course. . . . Great was the search for news of mankind as 
each returning angel alighted; greater still the stir when one 
of the Archangels—those beings of indescribable grandeur— 
arrived. . .. Word spread that Raphael, one of the seven who 
stand before the Great Throne, was coming in from an 
earthly mission. . . . Scarcely had Raphael come in when he 
was surrounded by a surging mass of eager questioners. He 
explained: “I come from a mission to a man named Tobias. 
For years this man has been manifesting unselfish love for 
his fellow creatures. To test this Tobias, the Most High 
afflicted him with blindness. His submission to the Divine 
Will assumed heroic proportions. Touched, He Who Is called 
me in, instructed me to journey to earth and aid this man. 
Accompanying the younger Tobias on a journey, I brought 
this to a successful conclusion. To the unseeing eyes of the 
elder Tobias I brought sight. From his family I banished 
sadness and bestowed Heavenly joy and consolation. Now, 
you must excuse me, for I have to report on my mission 
before the Great Throne.” . . . On went the departure, the 
arrival of angelic messengers. . . . Then the rumor rose that 
another Archangel, the illustrious Gabriel, who also stood 
before the Most High, had been commissioned for profoundly 
important visits to mankind. . . . Amid the celestial choirs 
was a long-standing tradition that Gabriel was to be inti- 
mately associated with occurrences connected with the most 
stupendous event in human history—the Incarnation. . . 
An official announcement came to the Heavenly hosts that 
the great Archangel would begin a meaningful series of 
journeys to the human race. . . . On the heels of the an- 
nouncement, the Archangel took off for earth. . . . With each 
return of Gabriel, the details of the Divine plan for the 
Incarnation became more clearly etched in the minds of the 
angels. . . . With his arrival from his first mission, the exact 
time the Christ would appear became known. . . . To in- 
quirers, he declared: “I was sent to a holy leader named 
Daniel, to reveal to him that from the going forth of the 
word to build up Jerusalem again, unto Christ the prince 
there shall be sixty-nine weeks of years.” . . . Turning this 
over in their keen intellects, the angels chorused: “That 
means 483 earthly years to the Baptism of Christ.” . . . Con- 
tinuing, the Archangel said: “I revealed also to Daniel that 
the Christ will be slain, and that a people with their leader 
shall come, shall destroy the city and the sanctuary.” 
Still more of the Incarnation plan was unveiled by the Arch- 
angel’s second mission. ““My assignment this time,” he in- 
formed his celestial questioners, “was to a priest of the 
Temple named Zachary. I informed him he would have 
son to be named John, who will be John the Baptist, the 
forerunner of Christ.” . . . The very identity of the Woman 
who would crush the serpent’s head—an age-old secret— 
became known when Gabriel returned from his third mis- 
sion. He stated: “God sent me to a city of Galilee, called 
Nazareth, to reveal to a young virgin there His will that she 
become a Virgin-Mother, the Mother of God.” “She imme- 
diately bowed to the Divine Will.” . . . Pressed to disclose 
her name, he replied: “Her name is Mary.” 

JouHn A. TooMEY 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


DETROIT STRIKE 


Epiror: Father Masse’s reference to the strike situation in 
Detroit in The Wage-Price Dilemma, October 20 issue, is 
not in accord with the facts and is not in keeping with the 
position he holds. 

The cause of the strike was the refusal of the company 
(Kelsey Hayes Wheel Co.) to reinstate four employes who 
had thrown a foreman bodily out of the plant. Their dis- 
charge was upheld by the War Labor Board. Because ne 
wheels were made, the Ford Company was forced to close. 
Under a “Molotov” interpretation of the English language, 
this action might perhaps be called a lockout, but not 
otherwise. 

The pastor of the parish in which one of the Kelsey plants 
is located found it necessary five years ago to publicly warn 
this union to reconsider its attack on the Church and its 
priests. 

Detroit, Mich. C. R. JoHNsoN 
Eprror: It was not my intention in listing recent strikes 
to analyze any of them in detail. I was concerned with 
showing, by brief descriptions, that these strikes did not 
follow a pattern which would justify anything like a 
Communist plot. In the past, anti-labor interests have tried 
to turn the public against all unions and all strikes by indis- 
criminate charges of Socialism or Communism. At the time 
the article was written (October 9) such charges were again 
being made. In the interest of justice and of intelligent oppo- 
sition to Communism, I was intent on scotching such 
partisan rumors. 

What Mr. Johnson says about the Kelsey Hayes strike 
is true, and was widely reported in the press. It is not, 
however, the whole truth. To account for the stubbornness 
of the strikers, who defied their international officers, it is 
aecessary to refer to the bad relations between the union 
and the management, which have been chronic and which 
go back a number of years. For this situation the union, 
whose leadership I deplore, must certainly assume part of 
the blame. 

Perhaps my use of the word “lockout” was not justified. 
I had reason, however, to believe that Mr. Ford was not 
displeased by the prospect of a temporary cessation of pro- 
duction; that the Kelsey-Hayes strike was both opportunity 
and cause. In its September 24 issue, Time reported that 
there was a “silver lining” in the Ford shutdown. “It had 
reconverted so fast and made so many cars that it might 
soon have had to set a price to get them off its hands. If it 
had, it would have laid itself wide open to undercutting by 
all the other automakers.” 

Furthermore, I had it on respectable authority that the 
Ford attitude toward the mess at Kelsey Hayes underwent 
a change during the strike. At first the company complained 
that both the local union and management were to blame 
for the situation. Later it ceased to press the union and sup- 
ported Kelsey Hayes in its unyielding stand. Why? 

Since I have been cherishing a hope that Mr. Ford would 
set a new and constructive pattern for labor-management 
relations in the auto industry, I shall be happy to learn that 
my reasons for referring to the shutdown as a lockout were 
mistaken. 

BENJAMIN L. Masse, 


New York, N. Y. Associate Editor 


PRO AND CON SEGREGATION 


Eprror: Please remove my name from your list of sub- 
scribers. 

I received two degrees from a Jesuit University, which ex- 
cluded Negroes “without any form of compulsion.” I have 
always entertained the highest admiration for the Society of 
Jesus; also for the Sisters of Charity and other Religious who 
conduct our Catholic hospitals and orphanages and schools. 

Father Dunne’s denunciation of these holy priests and 
Sisters is more than I can tolerate. A magazine which pub- 
lishes such an article is not fit to enter a Catholic home. 

When Father Dunne shall have completed his education 
he may possibly undertake to explain why it is that “birds 
of a feather flock together.” Does this system of segregation 
practised by the birds find its basis in the assumption that 
the crow has a tainted nature, that he is by nature an 
inferior being, that he is a moral or physical leper, that he is 
unfit te associate with the superior tribes of other birds? 
Or do the pigeons flock on the sidewalk in front of my 
house, and the crows flock in the trees across the street, 
because they were born that way, and they are satisfied? 

White people who build houses with their own money for 
the occupancy of white people are not immoral. Did not 
the master of the vineyard assert the right to do with his 
own what he willed? What moral right have Negroes to 
object to the use which the owner makes of a building 
—house, restaurant, hotel or theater—to which they con- 
tributed nothing? They have the same right as Irish-Amer- 
icans and others to build such places for themselves. 

Negroes who move into white neighborhoods, or force 
themselves upon white persons in restaurants and hotels, or 
who attend white schools, are, of course, exposed to humilia- 
tion far greater than that which Father Dunne deplores. 

Negroes publish magazines and newspapers devoted to the 
purpose of inciting racial prejudice. I do not know of such 
publications by white persons. But your weekly is en- 
couraging racial conflicts, which many good citizens fear 
are coming soon enough as it is. 

Washington, D.C. GEoRGE MELLING 
Eprror: The splendid article by George H. Dunne entitled 
Racial Segregation, in your issue of October 20, explores 
in very lucid and penetrating prose the source of a situation 
which has confused many servicemen upon arriving from 
their overseas assignments. For a service man who has been 
helping to destroy an authoritarian philosophy in a foreign 
land at great personal risk to be confronted with an approx- 
imation of the same moral degeneracy in his own country, 
constitutes a blow to his opinion of why he fought. 

It becomes increasingly more difficult for the serviceman 
of any faith or nationality to understand this paradox, 
regardless of whether or not he was aware of the situation 
before he went overseas. Now he has observed both National 
Socialism and Jim Crowism. He believes that the former 
ideology is a magnification of the latter evil. Intolerance 
is as poisonous in the U. S. as in a Warsaw ghetto. 

Many servicemen want a militant, unequivocal campaign 
against intolerance, similar to the actual fight they waged 
against the purveyors of intolerance abroad. They are acutely 
cognizant of the incompatibility between the thinking they 
defeated by force of arms and the thinking at home. 

Camp Patrick Henry, Va. Sct. Harovp F. Qumx 
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THE WORD 


IN THE EPISTLE for the Twenty-Fifth Sunday after 
Pentecost (Col. 3:12-17) Saint Paul talks about a matter 
we should have clearly in mind. In brief he draws a vivid 
picture for us of the ideal Christian life in the world. 

“I know a Fascist when I see him!” exclaimed a fervid 
Communist orator. Well, here are the ways (says Saint Paul) 
you can know a Christian when you see him. 

He has renounced once and for all certain hateful vices. 
He has “put away” such evil things as “anger, wrath, malice, 
abusive language and foul-mouthed utterances.” And he 
has done away with the whole set of deep-rooted but false 
social and racial distinctions. For him there is not “Gentile 
and Jew,” “circumcised and uncircumcised,” “Barbarian and 
Scythian,” “slave and freeman”; but Christ is all things 
and in all (Col. 3: 5-11). 

In place of evil habits, the new man has “put on” a new 
heart of mercy, kindness, humility, meekness, patience. 

But this is not a complete picture. Above all these’ things 
there is the supreme test of charity, the bond of mutual 
love, Saint Paul calls it, the bond of perfection, which means 
it is the most perfect bond that can unite people. 

And if we practise this Christian love, says Saint Paul, 
the peace of Christ will reign in our hearts, that peace 
which the world seeks frantically but can never find until 
it finds it in Christ. 

Well, you will say, this is a grand program. But how can 
it be carried out in this world, when all the cards are stacked 
against it? It is all right to talk of virtue and meekness and 
charity, but everything around us preaches the opposite. We 
are told the Christian forgives, but yet the heart that knows 
no forgiveness is steadfast in hate, and bitterness is glorified. 
Told to renounce impurity, we are besieged with appeals to 
the senses. Humility? But publicity is the first law of life 
for getting on in the world. 

Saint Paul meets this difficulty. He saw plainly that 
Christian virtue cannot exist in a vacuum; it requires atmos- 
phere, climate: the climate of the soul and climate of the 
heart and climate of the imagination; so he gives very 
simple advice. First of all, the word of Christ, namely, 
spiritual talk, spiritual advice, the Saviour’s words repeated 
and explained in preaching, in the liturgy of the holy Mass 
and our prayers. But he is not content with that. We need 
music, drama and emotion. So he says we should admonish 
one another by psalms, hymns and spiritual songs, singing 
in our hearts to God. 

Let us translate that into modern language. It means 
today Catholic literature, Catholic books, poems, stories, 
drama, librettos, scenarios, radio, conceived in the Christian 
spirit. 

Hence the reason for Catholic Book Week this week. 
Catholic Book Week is to remind us of this very truth, our 
need of the spiritual, mental, imaginative atmosphere for 
our virtues, of an intellectual atmosphere for our Faith and 
the knowledge of our religion. 

The Church is wise. It will not have us uproot the cockle 
with the wheat. It will not destroy our libraries because 
there are evil books in them. It will not silence our radios, 
pull the curtains on our stages, burn books because the 
Devil happens to speak to his own. Our solution is not to 
uproot, but to sow the wheat abundantly, to support writers, 
Catholic literature and Christian reading so strongly that 
the cockle will be overcome. Let us, therefore, see that in 
our own individual homes this climate, this atmosphere is 
created by our home book-shelf, by our personal habits, by 


intelligent and mutual encouragement and understanding- 


JouHn LaFarce 
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